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WILKIE COLLINS. 


VERYBODY, we presume, knows the modern 
sybarite’s idea of Elysium—lying on a sofa all 

day reading a good novel. Everybody remembers the 
insouciant wit’s reply to some one’s exclamation, “ Just 
the weather to go and lie under the trees with a book.” 
“ Yes; but—why with a book ?” Those who have once 
entered a labyrinth like to get some notion, at least, of 
the clue leading to the heart of it. Those who have 
ever handled the tortuous pieces of a Chinese puzzle 
are gratified in learning, before they have done with it, 
how they ought to be put together. The key to the 
puzzle, the clue to the labyrinth, the book for the 
trees and for the sofa, all rolled into one, may certainly 
be found, by those who list, in any of the abler fictions 
of this most ingenious of modern novelists. Upwards 
of twenty years ago Wilkie Collins had fairly got the 
ear of the public; he had made good his claim to be 
regarded as one of the first of living raconteurs. He 
had stepped into that position, however, by no means 
ata single bound. His career asa man of letters in 
point of fact had been entered upon, as might be said, 
quite by accident and in obedience to the promptings 
of a mere afterthought. The eldest son of William 
Collins, the greatest of all our painters of Rustic Eng- 
land, the godson of that Scottish Hogarth, Sir David 
Wilkie—in spite of all his artistic surroundings he 
appears to have begun life with no sort. of proclivity at 
the outset for art, for science, or for literature. As a 
stripling he seems for four years together to have been 
set apart quite deliberately for a mercantile existence. 
Afterwards at one of the Inns of Court his. name was 
entered as a Law Student.. It was not until his filial 
affection had prompted him to his maiden effort in 
authorship, namely, when he wrote the biography of 
his father, the Royal Academician,, that his attention 
appears to have been directed to wha »Yety soon after 
that proved to be, and what has certainly ever since 
continued to be, his particular iss he . especial 
métier, aS one may say, the very life, of is ife—litera- 
ture. Having once tasted the delice tof writing, of 
correcting for the press, of seeing his manuscript trans- 
formed into two goodly octavo volumes, bearing his 
name before the public for the first time upon any 
title page, appetite grew with what it fed upon; and 
from recounting the history of his father’s life he began 
to dream of relating as succinctly the adventures of 
others who were simply the creatures of his own 
imagination. His earliest production in this way, not 
unnaturally under the circumstances, partook in some 
measure of the character of an academical thesis. 
Instead of attempting, pen in hand, to “ paint the 
living manners as they rise” in his newly assumed 
capacity as a writer of fiction, he appeared first of all 
as a historical romancist. His theme was classic. He 
wrote of an epoch that had long vanished. Real and 
fictitious characters, actual and imaginary incidents 












were jumbled together. The bones of death were 
dug up out of the tumuli of Ancient Rome, were 
cleverly put together, had a soul created anew within 
them, were clothed again with flesh and blood, and 
with the sweeping toga. Naturally enough in this 
there were evidences of effort; but there were unmis- 
takeable tokens also, even in the effort, of power, 
and of originality. Afterwards, by way of vivid con- 
trast to.this earliest attempt of Wilkie Collins asa 
writer of fiction, the young novelist brought out as his 
second venture (always the crucial test of a story- 
teller’s ability) a tale of the simplest and homeliest 
character imaginable, in which the actors, one and all, 
were as though they had been the reader’s own fellow 
creatures and immediate contemporaries. Then it 
was, moreover, or very soon afterwards, that the ex- 
mercantile clerk and ex-law student began writing 
industriously for one of the most popular of all the 
cheap periodicals, the literary organ of the most 
popular author (during his own lifetime) who ever 
breathed. For Charles Dickens’ Household Words 
first of all, and afterwards for his All the Year Round, 
he wrote, anonymously like the rest of the contributors, 
but, more than most of them, variously and volu- 
minously.. Sketches of character, minor tales, ghost 
stories, humorous incidents, whimsical narratives, 
anecdotes the threads of which were spun or expanded 
(aiter the manner of the cocoon of the silkworm) into 
ingenious novelettes, ran glibly from his pen week by 
week, year after year, into the public hearing, through 
the medium now of Household Words, now of All the 
Year Round. His reputation as a writer of fiction was 
already fairly established when, in his thirty-fifth year, 
he began writing in a serial form what soon proved 
to be, what still is, in our own estimation at least, his 
indisputable masterpiece. And in its whole construc- 
tion, in its artistic proportions, in its well-compacted 
unity, in its symmetrical completeness, it was worthy 
of being designated a masterpiece. It was a work of 
consummate art throughout. It arrested the public 
eye with a weird fascination. Its characters were 
touched in with a wonderful verisimilitude. Many of 
them were as real as life—two were of startling 
originality. As the author of ‘‘ The Woman in White” 
Wilkie Collins stepped at once from a conspicuous 
place, into the very front rank among English Novelists. 
We thought of him thenceforth above all as the 
ereator of Count Fosco—just as we delight to associate 
in our remembrance Gcorge Eliot and Mrs. Poyser, 
Anthony Trollope and Archdeacon Grantly, Mrs. 
Oliphant and Tozer the Butterman, Thackeray and 
Colonel Newcome, Lord Lytton and Doctor Ricca- 
bocca. In each instance the genius of the novelist 
could never hope to go further in humorous delinea- 
tion. Whatever there might be of exceptional power in 
the author’s intellect, it had then indisputably attained 
its maturity. The meridian of his day had been 
reached. Then especially—not sooner, not later—it 
might be said of him, in truth, that he had won his way 
to his zenith in the literary empyrean. Repeatedly 





since then the creator of Count Fosco has justified his 
right to the reputation he thus acquired, but it is no 
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disparagement. to him to add that he has certainly 
never surpassed it. 

William Wilkie Collins was born at 11, New Caven- 
dish Street, London, in the January of 1824. He was 
the eldest son of William Collins, the Royal Academi- 
cian. His mother, whose maiden name was Harriet 
Geddes, was the sister of a portrait painter well known 
in the early part of the century as Mrs. Margaret 
Carpenter. The grandfather of the novelist, the father 
of the academician, was a lettered Irishman, who had 
some claim to consideration both as an art-critic and 
as a writer of imagination, by right of a curious little 
romantic work of his called ‘‘ The Memoirs of a Picture.” 
Of his progenitors we have already spoken when com- 
menting, in an earlier number of this journal, under 
date the 24th April, on Wilkie Collins’ younger brother, 
then recently deceased. The repetition of the remarks 
there made would be here superfluous. We con- 
sequently restrict our attention in this place to the 
novelist himself, referring those readers who may be in 
any way curious as to his family, to our earlier obser- 
vations. As the now doubly famous name helps clearly 
enough to indicate of itself, Sir David Wilkie, in the 
early part of 1824, stood sponsor to the eldest son 
of William Collins, his old friend and brother acade- 
mician. In regard to this circumstance, the novelist 
himself has borne in amused recollection from his 
childhood, the account, even then received by him from 
his parents, of the preposterous remark made by Sir 
David on his first introduction to his infant goJchild. 
Familiar rather with the earlier days of kittens and 
puppies than of babies, Wilkie, we are told by the 
novelist himself, according to the tradition of his 
home, “ after looking intently into the child’s eyes, as 
it was held up for his inspection, exclaimed to the 
father with serious astonishment and satisfaction, ‘ He 
sees!” It was in the autumn of 1822 that William 
Collins, R.A., of London, and Harriet Geddes, of 
Edinburgh, had been married in the latter capital—the 
clergyman who officiated upon the occasion having 
been the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alison, once famous as 
author of the ‘‘ Essay on Taste,” but now far more 
famous as father of the Historian of Europe since the 
outbreak of the Great French Revolution. The first- 
born of the offspring of this marriage was educated 
first of all at home and afterwards at a private 
academy near the metropolis. A couple of years were 
then passed by him, enjoyably enough, at the most 
impressionable period of his life, in Italy. He was 
there sojourning with his parents and his younger 
brother. On the family’s return homewards, Wilkie 
was articled for four years to a firm in the tea trade, 
entering, apparently without any reluctance, upon the 
commercial career thus opened up before him. When 
the four years had run out, however, he, with evident 
willingness, gave up Commerce for the Law, became a 
votary of Themis and no longer of Mercury. His 
name was entered at Lincoln’s Inn, where he was still 
enrolled as a student when his father expired at the 
beginning of 1847. It was not until upwards of four 
years afterwards that,,on the 21st November, 1851, 
William Wilkie Collins was called to the Bar of 





Lincoln’s Inn. By that time he had given threefold 
assurance of his skill in authorship. A twelvemonth 
after his father’s demise he had brought out in two 
octavo volumes his ‘‘ Memoirs of the Life of William 
Collins, Royal Academician.” As a rule, the biography 
of an eminent man written by his son, or by his sons, 
can hardly be regarded as desirable. Affection blurs 
the judgment. The artist is too near the subject he is 
sketching. With a life as with a landscape, to some 
extent at least—‘‘’Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” the enchantment, that is, of symmetrical 
proportion and completeness. Exceptions there have 
been, however, and this is one of them. The Life of 
William Coilins, R.A., by his son, W. Wilkie Collins 
was in its modesty and manly truthfulness worthy at 
once of the biographer and of the academician. It 
was published by the Longmans, and was inscribed to 
Sir Robert Peel. The work was accepted at once, by 
art-critics especially, as a valuable addition to the now 
voluminous memoirs of our leading academicians. 
From that early success in authorship may be dated its 
writer’s consistent devotion ever since to literature. A 
couple of years had hardly elapsed when the filial 
biographer, who had eked out his previous volumes 
with a judicious selection from his father’s Journals 
and Correspondence, appeared again before the reading 
public, but this time in the more pretentious character 
of an historical romancist. His imaginative narrative 
was in three volumes, entitled ‘‘ Antonina; or, the 
Fall of Rome.” The period chosen was the dawn of 
the fifth century, when the effeminate Honorius, lapped 
in disgraceful luxury and indolence at Ravenna, left 
Rome a prey to the Gothic insolence of Alaric. Those 
were the times when the daring barbarian, threatening 
the mighty city with destruction, met the request of the 
Romans that he would allow them to fight against him 
in the open field, with a burst of laughter and the 
taunting reply, somewhat in the blood-and-iron vein 
adopted nearly fifteen centuries afterwards, by Bismarck, 
that thick grass was easier cut than thin. Afterwards 
came the capture, the pillage, and the indescribable 
desolation of Rome by the troops of Alaric, who, in 
the midst of the sack and slaughter, respected only 
(wonderful to tell!) the venerable relics, the obscure 
churches and sanctuaries of the early Christians. The 
romantic narrative of ‘‘ Antonina,” which appeared in 
1850, was received with sufficient favour to confirm 
the author in his determination to adopt literature as 
his profession. It never encouraged him, however, to 
revert to history for his theme, whether ancient, 
modern, or medieval. His next publication was of a 
much less ambitious character. It was nothing more 
in effect than the account of a holiday tour in Corn- 
wall—staff in hand and knapsack on shoulders. In 
this excursion he had an artist—Henry Brandling— 
as his companion. The result of their wanderings 
appeared from the press in 1851 in a volume published 
by Bentley under the title of ‘‘ Rambles Beyond Rail- 
ways.” To it the novelist contributed the letterpress 
and his associate a series of lightly penciled litho- 
graphs. The book, which was inscribed to his grace 
the Duke of Northumberland, K.G., had as its motto 
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the familiar quatrain, from the Winter’s Tale, carolled by 
Autolycus— 
Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile-a: 
Your merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a!” 











It described pleasantly and vividly enough such themes 
as the Cornish People and the Pilchard Fishery, and 
drew pictures of such “ coigns-of ’vantage” as St. 
Michael’s Mount and the Land’s End, the latter of 
which formed the work’s fitting frontispiece. Another 
prose fiction was then produced, utterly unlike its 
immediate predecessor. It was published in three 
volumes, in 1852, the year after the first great Inter- 
national Exhibition. ‘‘ Basil” was the title of the tale, 
which was of the simplest and most natural character. 
Already, at that early period in his career as a novelist, 
long before he could ever have dreamt, we should 
imagine, of being a playwright as well, later on, it is 
curious now to remark that, even then, twenty-one 
years ago, he could speak in his Dedicatory Preface to 
** Basil” (these are the ipsissima verba) of his ‘‘ believing 
that the Novel and the Play are twin sisters in the land 
of Fiction; that the one is a drama narrated, as the 
other is a drama acted,” and so forth. In speaking out 
thus, he not only made his profession of faith betimes 
as to the requirements of the art in the practice of 
which he was so soon to approve himself a consummate 
proficient, but distinctly foreshadowed, upon the very 
threshold of his career, the exceptional peculiarities 
marking those more highly-elaborated works of his 
which were to be accepted, not by a clique or by a 
coterie, but by the public at large, as the guarantees of 
his recognised pre-eminence. During the same year 
(1852) in which “‘ Basil” was published, Wilkie Collins 
brought out, through the hands of Bentley, a little 
Christmas sketch entitled “‘ Mr. Wray’s Cash-box, or 
the Mask and the Mystery.” It was a thin octavo 
volume of less than two hundred pages, having as its 
frontispiece an ungainly little etching by J. E. Millais. 
Incidentally, in the introduction to it, reference was 
made to that well-known Shakesperian anecdote about 
the poor stonemason of Stratford-upon-Avon, who sur- 
reptitiously took a cast one day from the monumental 
bust of the Master-Dramatist. Hounded out of Strat- 
ford by the authorities, as though he had been guilty of 
scme henious criminality, our friend the stonemason 
fortunately carried away with him, in his-own safe 
keeping, the cast—through which he was seemingly 
ruined, and had certainly, for the time being, lost his 
character! As the event proved, however, instead of 
being ruined, his fortune was made by his not only 
harmless but laudable ingenuity. From the precious 
matrix he had thus happily purloined, there were cast 
by him those admirable masks of the face and forehead 
of Shakespeare which, painted stone-colour and mounted 
each upon a slab of black marble, have long since taken 
their place among the cherished lares and penates of 
many and many an English household. Our author, in 
the little book referred to, speaks of having one of 
these in his own possession, as we have had in ours 
for twenty years together. Is he aware, we wonder, of 
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another circumstance in regard to this Stratford bust, 
of which he certainly gives no indication of being 
conscious in the prefatory remarks we are here alluding 
to. The circumstance we mean, that aiter a careful 
examination of the original bust at Stratford, Sir 
Francis Chantry, speaking as artist and anatomist, as 
sculptor and physiognomist, was unhesitatingly of 
opinion that the face and forehead were actually 
taken from a cast from the dead face of Shakespeare. 
There is a subtle, but appreciable, difference, he 
remarked, in the two sides, as in every human 
countenance; and more than that there were yet 
subtler facial indications of the apopletic seizure frora 
the effects of which Shakespeare is belieyed to have 
died. Another minor work of Wilkie Collins’ 
seven years after the date last mentioned was in 1859 
republished like most of his other writings in the 
charming German reprint of British Authors known as 
the edition of Baron Bernhard Tauchnitz. This was 
his collection of stories entitled ‘‘A Plot in Private 
Life and other Tales’”—these supplementary narra- 
tives, not indicated on the title page, being ‘‘ The 
Biter Bit,” and ‘*Mad Monkton,” “The Family 
Secret,” and ‘‘ The Black Cottage.” They were among 
the earliest of his effusions as a writer of imagination. 

His third novel of any importance was published in 
1854 in the midst of the distracting excitement caused 
by the outbreak of the war in the Crimea. Like each 
of its two predecessors, it was in three volumes ; the 
title of the work being ‘“‘ Hide and Seek; or, the 
Mystery of Mary Grice.” The first edition was ex- 
hausted, but then the demand ceased, Even novel 
readers felt the influence of the hurly-burly of the con- 


flict then raging between Russian and Western 
Europe. Seven years elapsed before the story here 


mentioned was republished. That it stood by no 
means low in its writer’s own estimation was shown 
by the fact of his inscribing it to Charles Dickens. It 
relates the history of a Deaf Mute, of a child who 
became deaf and dumb in consequence of a calamitous 
accident. Madonna, as she is called, is the heroine. 
She is introduced to us first of all as an Infant Pheno- 
menon at a Circus, performing tricks on the cards 
between the feats of horsemanship. The _ brutal 
Jubber is her taskmaster, from whose hands the little 
creature is extricated by Valentine Blythe, a fifth rate 
artist who is a first-rate fellow in all other particulars. 
Zachary Thorpe is the harum-scarum hero of the book 
so far as he can be, that is so far as the heroine 
herself is concerned. It is in regard to those two 
especially, as we conceive—it is in regard to Zachary 
and Madonna that the book is to our thinking an 
unquestionable and even, it must be said, a flagrant 
mistake. There is a flaw in the plot of the story, as 
it has been here most ingeniously, but also we would 
insist most mistakenly, contrived, that, as coming from 
the hand of so pure an artist, isto us simply incompre- 
hensible. The relationship which is eventually brought 
to light as subsisting, unknown to themselves until 
the last, between Zachary and Madonna is the blot 
upon Wilkie Collins’ otherwise fair Escutcheon. It 
makes us look back to what had been, all through the 
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book, the secret feelings of the heroine, with a shudder. 
It is an error in art, and a violation of nature. To the 
instinctive recognition of this by the general public 
far rather than to the distracting influence of the 
Crimean war we would fain attribute the fact that 
“Hide and Seek” when first published fell from the 
press still-born. We are precluded, however, from 
arriving at any such conclusion by the simple con- 
sideration that so far as we know the error of art into 
which the novelist thus (as we believe most unwittingly) 
blundered has never until now been pointed out, and 
has, therefore, never until now been, however lightly, 
denounced. 

It was more particularly after the appearance of this 
fiction that its author became so frequent and versatile 
a contributor to Houschold Words. Then it was he 
began to write at rapid but uncertain intervals those 
miscellaneous papers which were afterwards collected 
together in one form or another as separate publica- 
tions. One of these may be here particularised as 
having been issued from the press by Smith and 
Elder in 1856 in two volumes, under the char- 
acteristic title of ‘After Dark.” The work so 
designated led off with ‘“‘ Leaves from Leah’s Diary ”; 
besides which, it comprised within it ‘ Sister Rose” 
and “The Lady of Glenwith Grange,” ‘“ Gabriel’s 
Marriage,” and “A Stolen Letter.” Added to these 
were two other sufficiently eerie tales, entitled respec- 
tively “‘ The Yellow Mask” and “A Terribly Strange 
Bed.” For the facts upon which both these narratives 
were founded the writer acknowledged himself indebted 
to the artist, Mr. W. S. Herrick as his original 
informant. It was as the narrator of the last-mentioned 
of these “ghostly grim and ancient ravens” of 
romance that the novelist, as recently as on Saturday, 
the 28th June, at the Olympic Theatre, made his first 
appearance anywhere as a Public Reader prior to his 
meditated tour in that capacity in the United States. 
His manner of acquitting himself upon this occasion 
has since then been spitefully derided as little better 
than a fiasco by the always more or less atrabilious 
Pall Mall Gazette. That it was nothing whatever of 
the kind we can attest from our own careful and 
certainly quite dispassionate observation. Although 
the novelist’s entrance upon the scene was prefaced 
rather ludicrously no doubt, but we presume unavoid- 
ably, by the apparition of those two preposterous stage 
footmen who appeared with the reading-desk and its 
inevitable accompaniments of the water-bottle and the 
tumbler—suggestive always unpleasantly of the dentist 
and his forceps—the novelist (directly these super- 
numeries had cleared off) was cordially welcomed, was 
attentively (at moments breathlessly) listened to 


_ throughout, was rewarded every now and then with 


sudden bursts of laughter, and at the end with distinct 
rounds of applause of the heartiest possible description. 
If that constitutes a failure, he certainly had one to 
What better reception any new 
entertainer could possibly be expected to elicit we 
cannot for the life of us conjecture. One of the 
gentlemen who write for gentlemen” has told us 
distinctly, however, that the whole thing was—that 





worse than a crime—a mistake; and the evidence of 
our own senses must therefore, as a matter of course, 
go for nothing whatever. Even if the individual 
spectator should bow thus meekly to authority, the 
aggregate of spectators, as a rule, is happily by no 
manner of meansso modestly disposed. The typical 
John Bull—with a recollection possibly of the apocry- 
phal story about Galileo’s ¢ pur si muove (translated 
into the vernacular)—has a trick of his own, whenever 
he is thus oracularly browbeaten as to his own expe- 
riences and opinions upon any matter of the kind, of 
replying tc his dogmatic instructor as with a bluff 
stamp of the foot, ‘“‘ Ah, but it does move though!” So 
it is now in regard to all (save one) who were present 
on Saturday week last in the Olympic Theatre. What- 
ever has been said to the contrary notwithstanding by 
the P. M.—otherwise, bythe post-meridian newspaper— 
Wilkie Coilins may cross the Atlantic heartened on his 
way to his Reading Tour in the United States by the 
recollection of the earnest applause accorded to him 
just before starting by a keenly critical gathering of 
his own fellow countrymen. 

Another novel (his fourth) was now contributed by 
Mr. Collins to Household Words, under the sombre title 
of ‘‘The Dead Secret.” It was completed and pub- 
lished separately in two volumes in 1857. Meanwhile, 
the popular feuilletonist, as the French would call 
him, had been trying with signal success his more 
than ’prentice hand at dramatic composition. At the 
friendly behest of Charles Dickens, and in furtherance 
of the famous Private Theatricals at Tavistock House, 
he wrote his powerfully pathetic and tragic drama, in 
two acts, of The Lighthouse, the scenery of which was 
painted by Clarkson Stanfield, the Aaron Gurnock, in 
which was, in 1855, enacted by the Master-Humorist, 
who presided over the revels there as host and as 
stage-manager. A couple of years later, on the boards 
of the same drawing-room theatre in Tavistock House 
Wilkie Collins produced his companion drama of The 
Frozen Deep, afterwards played, in aid of the Jerrold 
Fund, at the Gallery of Illustration, where it had been 
previously performed before the Queen and the Prince 
Consort. Reverting to our author’s labours as a 
novelist, we would here remark that in 1859 there was 
published for him by Hurst and Blackett, in three 
volumes, “‘ The Queen of Hearts.” Instead of being 
simply one story, however, it was a collection of 
stories. These were strung together in one sense, 
nevertheless, upon the thread of a single narrative. 
Some time previously, when the name of Wilkie 
Collins was utterly unknown in France, his writings 
had been discussed in a critical paper at once searching 
and sympathetic, which appearing in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes had, according to the custom in vogue 
among Frenchmen, been signed by the writer—Emile 
Forgues, better known by many on either side of the 
British Channel under his odd pseudonym as Old Nick. 
Subsequently, Wilkie Collins’ reviewer, became also 
his translator, bringing out, first of all, in this way, “Le 
Cache-cache,” and, later on, among other accurately 
reflected “ viznomies” — English originals shadowed 
back on French mirrors—‘‘Sans Nom” and “La 
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Femme en Blanc.” ‘To M. Emile Forgues, by a triple 
title as Critic, Translator, and Friend, ‘‘ The Queen of 
Hearts ” was gracefully inscribed. 

There was by this time appearing from week to 
week, in instalments that riveted the attention of 
everyone under whose glance they fell, the story 
that all who read it soon came to recognise as 
Wilkie Collins’ masterpiece. After duly running its 
course through 1859 and 1860 in the double- 
columned pages of Charles Dickens’ periodical, it 
was published in orthodox form as a three-volume 
novel immediately upon its completion. The closing 
paragraph of the Preface began with an earnest inquiry 
thus almost entreatingly addressed to the reviewers— 
“In the event,” said the author, ‘‘ of this book being 
reviewed, I venture to ask whether it is possible to 
praise the writer or to blame him without opening the 
proceedings by telling his story second-hand?” Having 
dilated at some length upon the cruelty involved both for 
the readers and for the writer in this kind of inopportune 
revelation, putting himself altogether out of the ques- 
tion, he asked the critic, pertinently enough it must be 
admitted, “If he [the reviewer] tells it at all, in any 
way whatever, is he doing a service to the reader by 
destroying beforehand two main elements in the attrac- 
tion of all stories—the interest of curiosity and the 
excitement of surprise?” The absolute reasonable- 
ness of his argument in saying this must at once be 
admitted. Any criticism (so-called, save the mark!) 
such as the one he is here deprecating has certainly 
always appeared to ourselves about the silliest and 
feeblest affectation of reviewing well conceivable. A 
synopsis is not an analysis, any more than a syllabus 
is a dissertation. If one is going to be asked a conun- 
drum one would hardly care to be told the answer to it 
beforehand. There is a difference, an instantly appre- 
ciable difference, in this between a serial story or a 
regular three-volume novel and (Mr. Collins must him- 
self perforce allow the disparity we are here insisting 
upon) a purely dramatic composition. Curiously 
enough, when we come to look back at the time we 
are now more particularly referring to, our novelist and 
dramatist in one has himself helped to furnish us with 
an apt illustration—a very case in point. Hardly had 
he spoken thus in his Preface to ‘‘The Woman in 
White ” in its complete form in the autumn of 1860, 
when, in the winter of that same year, there was issued 
from All the Year Round office, published by G. Holds- 
worth, a tiny 8vo. pamphlet of just seven pages alto- 
gether, entitled, ‘‘ A Message from the Sea. A Drama 
in three Acts. By Charles Dickens and Wilkie 
Collins.” Upon one page there was simply a list of 
the “‘ Persons of the Drama.” Upon six other pages 
there was given, not in dialogue, but succinctly in a 
few terse sentences of prose, an “‘ Outline of the Plot.” 
The very thing C. D’s collaborateur had just before 
been deprecating so earnestly as a novelist he was now 
deliberately going out of his way to help towards doing 
in his character as a playwright. Akin though the two 
arts were in themselves, as he had long since been 
insisting, there was discernible at once between them, 
even in his own instant recognition, this obvious differ- 





ence. One could be explained beforehand with advan. 
tage. The other—not. Appreciating this thoroughly 
ourselves, as a fact, or a pair of facts, in every way 
reasonable, we have often, in reviewing a new play, 
given an epitome of its plot, while, on the other hand, 
we have always sedulously avoided doing the like by 
any new work from the hand of a popular novelist. 
Those stories can and ought to speak for themselves, 
What we are invited to do in such an instance is to 


discuss a banquet, not to boil it down, after the manner | 
of Liebig’s Extract, into a mere ounce or two of vapid | 


Summary. 

Reprinted from All the Year Round in 1860 in three 
volumes, ‘‘ The Woman in White” was inscribed to 
Barry Cornwall. It was, as its author avowed it to 
be, an experiment in fiction. The narrative, as it 
wound its way onwards, was told, not by an impersonal 
author, but by the characters themselves. Who does 
not remember John Leech’s delightfully ridiculous 
woodcut in Punch illustrative of an evidently henpecked 
husband’s enthralment with the New Novel? To him 
—deep in the third volume towards the small hours of 


the morning—there descends reproachfully from the | 


upper regions (flat candlestick in hand) another woman 


in white, the wife of his bosom! While the work was | 


appearing piecemeal Sir Percival Glyde’s Secret was 
freely made the subject of bets in Clubland—“ all of 
which,” said the author good-humouredly, as he 
wrote that paraph to the Finis, a Preface, “I 
hereby declare to be off.” The startling interest 
of the tale begins when, in the July moonlight, 
at the centre of the four cross roads to the north 
of the metropolis, leading respectively to Hamp- 
stead, Finchley, West End, and London, the Woman 
in White, poor distraite Anne Catherick, newly escaped 
from a lunatic asylum, is seen for the first time by 
Walter Hartright, the drawing-master. How Marian 
Halcombe, later on, takes up the thread of the narra- 
tive and relates how it is the love story of her half- 
sister Laura comes to be followed by her disastrous 
marriage with Sir Percival, but few will have forgotten. 
It is where the scene has changed from Limmeridge 
House, in Cumberland, to Blackwater Park, in Hamp- 
shire, however, that we are fairly in the toils, and 
compelled to follow the varying narrators on, whether 


we will or no. Then it is that the reader makes | 
acquaintance for the first time with that arch-creation | 
of Wilkie Collins’ genius as a novelist, Count Fosco— | 


Isidor Ottavio Baldassare Fosco, Count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, etc. As Macaulay says of Johnson, 
as revealed to us by Boswell, we have learnt, long 
since, to know “everything about him, his coat, his 
wig, his figure, his face, his scrofula, his St. Vitus’ 
dance, his rolling gait, his blinking eye, his insatiable 
appetite for fish sauce and veal pie with plums, his 
inextinguishable thirst for tea,” and so on. We may 
with equal force say to the readers of ‘“‘ The Woman in 
White,” when they are closing its pages, that they are 
no less familiar, in their turn, with the ways ard 
habits, the costume, tastes, and general appearance of 
this superb creature of the imagination. His endless 


cigarettes ; his brown hair, although in age he is close | 
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upon sixty ; his noiseless tread, in spite of his immense 
stoutness; his unfathomable gray eyes; his smooth 
shaven face, partaking somewhat of the Olympian 
beauty of the Great Napoleon; his child-like love of 
pastry, of light crust that crumbles in the mouth when 
eaten, of fruit tarts smothered with cream; his pet 
animals that he fondles and talks to like little children, 
the cockatoo, the canaries, the family of white mice 
running all over him; his delight in fine clothes as 
when he appears in a pale sea-green silk waistcoat, 
delicately trimmed with a braid of silver—we know 
every tint and line in his portrait as we know those in 
Vandyke’s ‘‘ Gervatius,” and Titian’s “‘ Daughter,” and 
Raphael’s “‘ Fornarina.” Don’t we see him yet in one 
of the great crises of the story loitering up and down 
the sunlit grass-plot, glancing benignantly askance at 
two of the victims of his subtle machinations, while, to 
an accompaniment of his own upon the concertina— 
waved fantastically in his hands, alternately com- 
pressed and expanded according to the fluctuations of 
the music—he sings Figaro’s patter-song from the 
Barbiere, he himself arrayed at the moment in a broad 
straw hat with flowing violet ribbons; his huge frame 
covered with a blue blouse embroidered over the 
breast with white fancy-work ; his waist, or rather as 
we are tempted to say, his equator, girdled with a 
broad belt of scarlet leather; below that, nankeen 
trousers, and (to complete all) slippers of purple 
morocco. Better almost, we were going to say, than 
this masterly limning of Count Fosco, but, at any rate, 
certainly equal to him, a vivid and far more humorous 
delineation, is Mr. Fairlie, the selfish valetudinarian— 
who aptly describes himself as ‘“‘a bundle of nerves, 
dressed up to look like a man!”—whose most strongly 


expressed words of satisfaction at anything are ‘‘ So 
glad!”—who is in an agony of suspense at your 


entrance lest your shoes may creak!—who entreats 
you on leaving his room not on any account to bang 
the door! The surprises in the narrative are so 
startling, some of them, that they affect the reader who 
comes to them for the first time as powerfully as so 
many nightmares, and—like nightmares—they long 
afterwards haunt the imagination. 

Reprinted, like its predecessor, from All the Year 
Round, Wilkie Collins’ new romance in three volumes, 
“No Name,” was published in its complete form in 
1862. The subject of the story was old enough, being 
simply the struggle between good and evil, but an air 
of novelty was imparted to it through the character of 
the heroine, Magdalen, in which it was personified. 
The opening chapter was as effective as any ever 
penned by novelist. It introduced us at the first glint 
of morning, before anyone of the whole household was 
awakened, to a country mansion called Combe Raven, 
in West Somersetshire. The time was accurately 
fixed as 6.30 A.M. on the 4th March, 1846. At a 
quarter to seven the house-dog on the hall door-mat 
opens his eyes, stretches himself, sniffs at all the 
closed doorways, and then lies down again. One by 
one the domestics then make their appearance. The 
cook, the housemaid, the lady’s-maid, the kitchen-maid 
with the face-ache, the footman yawning disconsolately. 








Afterwards, descending the stairs in their turn, come 
the jovial master of the house, Mr. Vanstone, Miss 
Garth, the Governess, Mrs. Vanstone, Norah, the 
eldest, and Magdalen, the petted and _half-spoiled 
youngest daughter. At the breakfast table comes the 
first surprise—the letter from New Orleans requiring 
the father and mother to hasten up the next morning 
to London. 

Wilkie Collins’ next publication was a gathering 
together of his minor papers in two volumes, under the 
title of ‘‘ My Miscellanies.”” The contents of these two 
volumes had been collected, under various heads, from 
the back numbers of Household Words and All the Year 
Round. Besides four independent papers which, from 
the very nature of their subjects, could hardly be in 
any way classified—these being a sketch of Douglas 
Jerrold, a brace of letters on Dramatic Grub Street, a 
caustic contrast of those very different classes of People 
who can Think Themselves or have to be Thought For, 
and a humorous blurting out of certain Bold Words 
by a Bachelor—the bulk of the work was ranged or 
sorted under half-a-dozen distinct categories. There 
were Sketches of Character, for example, to the number 
of six, including among them such bits of fun as Talk- 
Stoppers and A Shockingly Rude Article. There were 
five Social Grievances, one of which was set forth in 
A Petition to the Novel Writers, while another was 
exemplified by a comical account of A Journey in 
Search of Nothing. Three Nooks and Corners of 
History were graphically pencilled, one of which came 
under the heading of A Great (forgotten) Invasion, and 
another under that of A Remarkable Revolution. 
Three Cases Worth Looking at were described—The 
Poisoned Meal being one, and The Cauldron of Oil 
another. Added to these were a couple of Fragments 
of Personal Experience, to wit, Laid up in Lodgings 
and My Black Mirror; and a couple of new Curiosities 
of Literature never dreamt of certainly in Isaac 
Disraeli’s philosophy. These last-mentioned were 
placed before the reader under the whimsical titles of 
The Unknown Public and the Portrait of an Author 
Painted by his Publisher. Perhaps the drollest paper 
ever penned by~ Wilkie Collins in either Household 
Words or All the Year Round, certainly the most 
humorous of all the five-and-twenty included among 
these miscellanies, was that most laughter-moving 
of his sketches of Character quaintly entitled, Pray 
Employ Major Namby. The collective reprint here 
referred to was published in 1863 by Sampson Low 
and Sons. Three years afterwards, when _ the 
narrative had duly run its course as a serial story in 
the Cornhill Magazine, Smith and Elder, in 1866, 
brought out in two handsome volumes, affectionately 
inscribed to John Forster, what we are half disposed 
to regard as our novelist’s second-best fiction, called 
‘‘ Armadale.” The work, it ought to be added, at 
once, had the immense advantage of being superbly 
embellished by the late gifted and lamented artist, 
George Housman Thomas, one of the most graceful 
and original draughtsmen who ever took pencil in hand 
as a book illustrator. Apart from the more comic 
delineations of character given by the novelist in his 
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fiction, such as those of the Messrs. Pedgift (Senior 
and Junior) the solicitors, the interest of the tale was 
mainly concentrated upon three persons in particular— 
those being, of course, Ozias Midwinter, Lydia Gwilt, 
the governess, and the comely young hero of the novel, 
Allan Armadale. It was not long after the completion 
of this powerful story in Thackeray’s Monthly Magazine 
that Wilkie Collins again appeared before the public, in 
his character as a novelist, as the contributor of a new 
serial tale to Dickens’ weekly miscellany. By 1868 the 
work was completed and duly reissued in three volumes 
as a separate publication. It was in many parts enthral- 
ling and, in the outline of the plot, was one of the 
strangest and most fantastic its author hadever produced. 
Its title was ‘‘ The Moonstone,” and its aim was unques- 
tionably original in the mere conception of it. Whereas 
former novels had undertaken to trace the influence of 
circumstances on character, this one undertook to illus- 
trate in some sort the influence of character on circum- 
stances. The work as a whole was literally—what it 
called itself—a Romance. A Prologue related how, on 
the 4th May, 1799, a lawless Indian officer afterwards 
known as the “ Wicked Colonel,” John Herncastle, had 
appropriated to himself, as his own especial booty or 
swag, in the looting of a temple, during the memorable 
Storming of Seringapatam by the English troops under 
General Baird, a certain priceless yellow diamond pre- 
viously adorning the head of an idol, and which is 
spoken of thenceforth all through the book as The 
Moonstone. After the Prologue comes the story itself 
in its integrity. Fifty years have elapsed. The Moon- 
stone has been left by the Wicked Colonel’s will to the 
herione of the tale, Rachel Verinder.- It has been 
brought to the young heiress, from the banker’s hands 
in London, by the hero of the narrative, Franklin Blake, 
the scene opening just as this happens, in 1848, at the 
country house of Rachel’s widowed mother, Julia Lady 
Verinder. Shortly afterwards the peerless gem is 
missing—stolen or lost, who shall say? ‘‘ Thereby 
hangs a tale ”"—this tale of The Moonstone. The work 
is told somewhat after the fashion of the author’s 
masterpiece. That is, the narrators are ostensibly the 
different characters—the first of these to take pen in 
hand being Lady Verinder’s house-steward, old Gabriel 
Betteridge. He it is who graphically describes, from 
its outset, the conduct of a young girl under a sudden 
and even astounding emergency. Shortly before the 
romance was completed in its original serial form the 
novelist had the grief of losing his mother, the twenty- 
one years’ wicow of the famous Academician: Hence, 
when The Moonstone was formally published as a 
whole, by Tinsley, the three words, ‘‘In Memoriam 
Matris,” were inscribed on the page usually set apart 
for the dedication. 

The romancist’s next work was his three volume 
novel of *‘ Man and Wife.” It drew attention anew, in 
a startling way, to the scandalous anomalies of the 
marriage laws of the three kingdoms. Here again was 
a prologue, the incident recounted in which took place 
some years prior to the story, and the scene of which 
was in a villa at Hampstead. The tale itself, and the 


principal characters grouped together in it, who does 








not know, either through the original novel or through 


its dramatic version? Anne Silvester is the heroine— 
as distressingly afflicted and as cruelly treated in her 
way as either Laura Fairlie or as Anne Catherick. In 
place of Walter Hartright, as at once the good hero 
and for awhile the victim of the occurrences herein 
recounted, we have Arnold Brinkworth. Instead of 
the evil hero, Sir Percival, we have—not a forger this 
time but an athlete, hardly can we say a muscular 
Christian, instead of that a sort of Guy Livingstone in 
the rough, a genuine specimen, after his kind, of your 
University boating men, Geoffrey Delamayne. As one 
of the low comedy characters of the piece there is Mr. 
Bishopriggs, the inn-waiter. As another sample of 
morbid anatomy selected from the Wilkie Collins 
museum, we have—just as we were immediately about 
to have a blind girl in his next novel, and as we had 
previously had a deaf-mute in Madonna—a dumb and 
saturnine housekeeper (akin, in temperament at least, 
to the well-remembered housekeeper of Mr. Jaggers in 
“*Great Expectations”)—Hester Dethridge. Brought 
out first of all in serial form, and afterwards, in 1872, 
in three volumes, “‘ Poor Miss Finch” helped to sus- 
tain, if it did not (as it certainly did not) materially 
advance Wilkie Collins’ reputation as a novelist, as an 
ingenious contriver of plots, a graphic sketcher of 
incidents, and a more or less subtle delineator, as his 
genius prompted him, of curious and out of the way 
characters. While this new story was yet running, our 
novelist contributed to the Christmas number of the 
Illustrated London News, just at the close of 1871, a bril- 
liant little story in thirteen chapters, mysteriously and in- 
terrogatively entitled ‘‘ Mrs. or Miss?’ The name was as 
eccentric as “No Name,” and the picture sketched 
within the new framework was as clever—though in 
miniature. Appended to it, as the principal narrative 
in the volume, were two yet lighter sketches contributed 
by its author to earlier Christmas numbers of All the 
Year Round, both of them Sea Stories—‘‘ Blow up the 
Brig!” the title of one, ‘‘ The Fatal Cradle” that of its 
companion. Referring to these in his preface, under 
date December, 1872, Wilkie Collins speaks of them as 
trifles that he was tempted to preserve, if only for that 
they were favourites (these are his words), “ with the 
kindest reader my works ever had—my dear, lost friend 
Charles Dickens.” With him he had often worked in 
collaboration both as writers for the stage and as 
Christmas Story-tellers. Never more effectively than 
in the instance of the last of all Charles Dickens’ 
Christmas numbers ‘‘ No Thoroughfare,” those num- 
bers that came in the end to exceed in their sale 200,000 
copies! Adapted to the stage here in London by its 
own authors, and under its own title, with Benjamin 
Webster as Joey Ladle, and otherwise with an admirable 
cast made up from the pick of the Adelphi company, 
the piece was brought out in cing actes, in Paris, at the 
Théatre Vaudeville, under the changed title of L’A bime 
the and June, 1868, being the date of the first repre- 
sentation. 


art of dramatic situation. Inthe April of the following 
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year, 1869, Wilkie Collins, in collaboration this time 
with Charles Fechter, brought out the effectively melo- 
dramatic play of Black and White. Another play and 
novel in one, that is to say at least under the same 
title, ‘“‘ The New Magdalen,” our author has since pro- 
duced with a success in some respects far surpassing 
that of the most brilliantly successful of its prede- 
cessors. The dramatic version especially—this new 
play of his, now running its radiant course at the 
Olympic, with Miss Ada Cavendish in the title- 
character (after the manner of Napoleon’s eagle flying, 
on the first of the Hundred Days, from steeple to 
steeple, until it alighted on the towers of Nétre Dame) 
has made the tour of Europe as the revolutionary 
tricolour did in the rhetorical phrase of Lamartine. 
Comprehensive arrangements have been readily nego- 
tiated by the novelist-dramatist for its performance in 
Paris as La Nouvelle Madeleine, in Berlin as Die Neue 
Magdalena, in Milan as La Nuova Maddalena, at the 
Hague as De Newe Magdalen, and at Moscow as Novatia 
Magdalena. Already his works have been translated 
into French, Italian, German, Dutch, Danish, and 
Russian. They have passed through numerous editions 
both in England and America. Wherever they are 
read, the best of them at least, they are read eagerly and 
breathlessly as when a child listens to a ghost story. 
For, whatever else he may be deficient in, he has cer- 
tainly the gift of a story-teller. When he announces 
himself as about to tell a new tale, we gather round 
him, all of us, in delighted expectation. His immediate 
purpose, now, is, as we have said, to go across the 
Atlantic upon a Reading Tour through the United 
States. Wherever he appears, there, he is certain of 
a hearty welcome. Whenever he returns homewards 
he is safe here also to be welcomed not less gladly, one 
would say, than by a Neapolitan crowd when it gathers 
in some pleasant corner of the Chiaja, in the cool of the 
evening, is some favourite Improvisatore. 


- 


COMMERCE AS A CIVILISER. 


PARLIAMENTARY paper, of a rather remark- 
able character, has realised to us, within these 

last few days, the pre-eminence of the position occupied 
by England, even in the estimation of the Asiatics, as 
an exponent of modern, that is, of European, civilisa- 
tion. The document we are here referring to is simply 
a tabulated estimate of the value of the trade carried 
on last year by China with the rest of the world. 
Twenty-one countries are therein specified. Seven of 
these, that is, one-third of the whole, the reader observes 
at once, must be set down as owning allegiance directly 
to the crown of these realms. The fourteen others on 
the list, that is, two-thirds of the aggregate, embrace 
all the other powers, nations, languages that can be 
enumerated. Into the one scale you place the symbol 





of the British rule, into the other the symbols of all 
the rest of the rulers of the earth, democratic, despotic, 
or constitutional. Siam and Java, Suez and Singapore, 
Japan and the Philippine Islands, Cochin China, and 





the Amoor Provinces, the whole of the Russian auto- 
cracy, the United States, South Africa, South America, 
the entire Continent of Europe, all of them massed 
together are included in the latter category. Yet, 
upon comparing the two sides, it is actually found that, 
out of the estimated total value of just over forty-six 
millions and a-half (£46,582,087) sterling, of the trade 
carried on with China by all the ‘ outer-barbarians "— 
as those pigtailed wiseacres are in the habit of calling 
such among their fellow mortals as are not Chinese— 
very nearly forty millions (£39,284,842) are set down 
in the lump to British subjects; but very little more 
than seven millions in all (£7,298,087) being referable 
to everybody else! To be precise, the trade last year 
between China and Great Britain alone considerably 
exceeded twenty millions ({£20,688,286) sterling! the 
largest figure attained by any country outside the 
range of our own possessions being that set down to 
the United States. And that? Well that instead 
of being over twenty millions was simply over 
three millions, £3,629,655) sterling! Why, the trade 
with India alone was nearly double that — being 
of the value of £6,347,139. While the trade through 
Hong-Kong nearly quadrupled it—being of the value 
of just £11,364,637.. As a consecutive enume- 
ration, however, will serve to illustrate the force of 
our argument more strikingly than any amount of 
reasoning upon the matter that could be indulged in, 
we wiil give here, in sequence, the whole of the con- 
trasting figures, only a very few of which have already 
been particularised. These will demonstrate at a 
glance where China has found her most enterprising 
customers during the last twelvemonth. We give the 
states in the order of the value of the trade of each 
with the Chinese, italicising those which are integral 
portions of the British Empire :— 


Great Britain £20,688,286 
Hong Kong 11,364,637 
India 6,347,139 
United States 3,629,655 
Continent of Europe . 1,303,992 
Japan ; 1,027,635 
Australia ; ° : 688,197 
Russia, through Kiachta 326,300 
Singapore . ° ° 325,622 
Russia, through Odessa 133,542 
Philippine Islands 125,331 
Java ° : : 118,356 
Siam ° 109,276 
Cochin China 107,670 
British Channel . 99,646 
British America 64,887 
Amoor Provinces 46,753 
New Zealand . 32,050 
South America . 28,117 
South Africa 8,112 
Suez . ° , , 7:726 


If the Shah of Persia is in the habit of entering 
statistics of any particular significance in his note-book, 
it would certainly be advisable for him to take into 
especial account, we should imagine, the foregoing. 
What applies to Chinese commerce, one would say, 
must apply, in all human probability, with quite equal 
force to that of Persia, the trade of which Nasser-ed- 
Din is understood to be now especially bent upon 
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developing. His Majesty should bear in mind that up 
to 1842 the only outport of the Chinese was Canton. 
Within less than one generation, therefore, the exterior 
or outward trade of the Celestial Empire has sprung 
up to these huge proportions, reaching a vast aggregate 
value, within the year, of forty-six million five hundred 
and eighty odd thousand. As consumers, as the world’s 
carriers, as the Carthaginians of modern times (only 
upon a far larger scale), as owners of the vastest 
mercantile fleet that has ever been afloat, the English 
occupy, naturally, the advanced position among those 
powers which are the recognised pioneers of civilisation. 
It is this consideration which cannot but give especial 
importance to the reception accorded to a potentate 
like the Shah of Persia when he comes amongst us to 
take note himself of our own general proficiency in the 
practical application of the truths of science and of the 
products of modern industry. It is the British Empire 
more particularly that in the peaceful interest of Persia 
will have command, more readily than any other power 
that could be named, of the whole of the southern sea- 
board of that ancient and now, at last, awakening 
kingdom. From the south-eastern boundary point of 
Beloochistan, on the Arabian sea, to the outlet of the 
united currents of the Tigris and Euphrates in the 
Perisan Gulf, along the whole length of the shores of 
Khuzistan, of Fars, and of Laristan, at Iask, at Sereek, 
at Gomberoon, at Nackiloo, at Leur, and at Busheer, 
British traders would, quite naturally, at any oppor- 
tunity that might now arise, find their way, as buyers 
and sellers, to those thresholds of Persia, so soon as 
the Persians themselves may give indication that they 
are in any way thus accessible. England awaits, now, 
only the signal from Teheran for sending forth, systema- 
tically, to the Persian Gulf some, at least, of those 
‘“‘white-winged messengers of peace” from these shores, 
now breasting their way hither and thither in both 
hemispheres, under the crossed tricolour of the Union 
Jack. The extension of commerce, too, means some- 
thing far nobler than the mere spreading of material 
prosperity. When trade opens the ports of a sealed 
empire like China, like Japan, like Pe it is im- 
possible not to feel that new paths are opened for all 
the arts and sciences of civilisation, and for something 
infinitely beyond even that—for the spread of the 
knowledge of Christianity. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 





ConcLupING Norice.—TuHe ScuLprure AND ARCHI- 
TURAL DESIGNS. 


WHEN we sit down to write about the sculpture at the 
Royal Academy we feel as he must have felt who sat 
down and wrote the celebrated chapter on ‘“ Snakes in 
Iceland.” Yet to say there is no sculpture at the Academy 
would be untrue. There is one piece, and the exception 
is of itself sufficient to make amends for the absence or 
the failure of others to reach any standard of art worthy 
to be called sculpture. Mr. Woolner’s seated figure of the 
late Master of Trinity, Dr. Whewell, is executed in white 
marble, and is in every respect worthy of the sculptor, the 





College, and the great man represented. When this 
remarkable work has been admired we have reached the 
limit allowed by the present Academy for admiration in 
the department of scuipture. Fortunately the galleries 
devoted to this art are shared by models in plaster or in 
terra cotta, and by bronze casts, so that a soul longing for 
pure sculpture, and disappointed here, need not yet go 
empty away. But again the name of a single artist fills all 
the space we can devote to commendation. M. Dalou has 
given us a new sensation in his terra cotta statue (1540), 
and in the statuettes, La Musique (1528), La Peinture 
(1529), Mrs. Howard (1600), and La Brodeuse (1601), he 
has produced some of the boldest and most delicate 
modelling ever exhibited. The first mentioned is almost 
if not quite life size. A French peasant woman ina Breton 
costume and sabots, raises her child to her breast. The 
action is simple, and every detail is so absolutely real that 
for a moment the critics wonder, does this amount to 
art? Isit not mere imitation? But there is true art in 
the expression, so sweet, so motherly, so loving, and there 
is art too in the composition, simple as itis. This is one 
of the few statues we have ever seen which bore to be 
examined from two or at most three points of view. Here 
we may walk all round, and admire all round. The last 
named is the least pleasing of all M. Dalou’s contributions, 
yet it is superior to the work of any other sculptor 
present. There is one bust, and but one, which absolutely 
calls for mention—Mr. C. F. Fuller's terra cotta coloured 
portrait of his friend the late Hiram Powers. As a repre- 
sentation of the recently deceased sculptor of whom 
Americans were so proud, it is interesting. As a work of 
art it is more curious than pleasant, but the imitation of 
the medizval Italian style is too apparent. The same 
artist’s “‘ Roman Centurion” is in this respect a better 
work, as is Mr. Boehm’s bust of Mr. Whistler which 
stands beside it, and shews the value of terra cotta in 
rapidity, and in the power of fixing a passing expression 
which under the hands of some modellers it displays. 


We have now, we fear, said all we have to say in praise 
of the ‘“‘ Sculpture.’’ We might say much in dispraise, 
but refrain partly because we want to keep a corner for 
some notice of the Architecture, and partly because this 
Art is in our country at present in so anomalous, that is, 
literally, so lawless a condition, that to apply to most of 
the works we see any critical principles, such as may be 
gathered from the works of Gibson or Flaxman, would be 
like setting ‘‘Eclipse” to plough. We have one good 
English, or rathér, we believe, Irish sculptor, Mr. Foley. 
We have another, Mr. Woolner; Germany has sent us a 
third in Mr. Boehm, and M. Dalou, representing France, 
completes and concludes the list. Mr. Foley does not 
exhibit this year. Mr. Woolner sends four works, but we 
have mentioned the only one remarkable, except for a quiet 
grace and careful study of antiquity, almost peculiar to 
this artist at the present day. Mr. Boehm’s best work, 
too, we have mentioned, and M. Dalou’s at full-length. A 
bust of Mrs. Heugh, by Mr. Brodie, should be compared 
with Mr. Millais’ startling picture, as either one or other 
must be extremely unlike the venerable lady. We must 
also notice a smirking and unpleasant bust of Mr. Glad- 
stone, and a design for the monument of Lord Mayo, by 
Mr. Forsyth, which we cannot admire. And there is one 
work, by Mr. E. B. Stephens, ‘‘ Eve’s Dream,” in which 
every rule or precedent of sculpture, and, indeed, of art 
generally, is set at naught, with a success so complete that 
we may safely defy any other English artist to make the 
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nude figure of a beautiful woman look so hideous. We 
meant to have abstained, if possible, from adverse 
criticism, but ‘“* Eve’s Dream” is too great an offence to be 
pardoned. 

In the Architectural Gallery the same mediocrity which 
pervades, this year, the other rooms of the Academy is 
more conspicious. Sir G. G. Scott sends some of his 
designs for the new cathedral at Edinburgh. They are of 
that sober character of which most of his works partake, 
with the unfortunate exception of the Albert Cross, and 
are, at least, to be admired, because, on paper, the building 
which, in reality, will hardly exceed the size of an English 
parish church, is made to look as if it were intended as a 
rival to Westminster Abbey or “ Powles.” The interior 
view judiciously omits figures. Mr. Street shews an interior 
view of the Great Hall of the new Law Courts. ‘ New 
Curriers’ Hall,” by Messrs. Belcher is a good piece of 
domestic work, in the Stuart style, now so much in vogue. 
Mr. Norman Shaw stands at the head of the profession in 
the art of designing villas, and he shows by his * View of 
new offices, Leadenhall Street,’’ that he is equally capable 
in city architecture. But we miss, this year, the quaint 
and picturesque country houses with which for several 
years past our eyes have been delighted. Some classical 
restorations and designs, beautifully drawn by Mr. Phené 
Spiers, should not be overlooked. Mr. Talbert’s “‘ Vestibule” 
is somewhat stiff, but, on the whole, picturesque. The 
same may be said of the premises being erected at Ludgate 
by Messrs. Woodzell and Colnitt. 

There are several crayon drawings on the opposite wall 
which should be noticed. By far the best of these are 
Mr. Sandys’ portraits (1269, 1303, 1313), especially the 
exquisite likeness of Mrs. Brand. Above them is Mr. 
Leighton’s fine cartoon, ‘‘ The Arts of Peace,” and below 
them three or four of Mr. Dumaurier’s Punch illustrations, 
in pen and ink. An etching by Mr. S. Palmer, ‘‘ Morning 
spread upon the Mountains,” is the only work of this class 
worth a notice—it is as full as a Rembrandt. 

We now conclude our remarks on this year’s Academy, 
feeling that though we have omitted to notice, perhaps, 
many works of merit, we have certainly not failed to mention 
any that betrayed genius, for the simple reason that the 
present exhibtion does not contain half-a-dozen, and that 
any one of them shines so strongly by contrast with its 
surroundings, that, if the quotation be not too trite, we may 
compare it to the famous— 


* Rara avis in terris nigroque simillima cygno.” 
& yg 





On the whole, then, a detailed survey of the galleries, and 
the lapse of eight weeks since we formed an opinion upon 
them, have only convinced us of the truth of our first 
judgment, namely, that this is, without exception, the least 
creditable exhibition we have yet seen, the few works which 
rise above the dead level of mediocrity not being by 
English artists, and the depths reached by the forty them- 
selves being lower than any previously sounded even by 
that talented body of painters. 


—p— 
ARTIST AND MODEL. 


Who does not know that there is a large labouring class 
whose work consists in sitting still, and the members of 
which, though highly paid, consider that they do not 
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often as his picture. We are told that models call them- 
selves ‘the profession,” and that they hold an opinion, 
only too well founded, that without their assistance 
the fine arts would collapse to-morrow, and disappear 
within the decade. We occasionally catch a glimpse of a 
veritable and living model in the streets, an Italian woman, 
perhaps, with a gaudy apron, of material which would not 
be considered flimsy in a hearthrug, and with a white hand- 
kerchief, folded on her head, which would serve as an 
efficient protection against a blow from a life-preserver. 
The woman herself is on the same substantial scale 
throughout. Her eyes are as much larger and darker, her 
neck as much stronger, and her earnings as much heavier 
than those of her English sisters, as her apron and head- 
kerchief are thicker than theirs. But with all this solidity 
there is a softness and suppleness which we wish was 
more often faithfully portrayed in a class of pictures which 
we know so well, but wherein the apron and kerchief and 
brown eyes are all that is to be found of the true appear- 
ance of the model. 


But all pictures cannot be painted from these human 
lady-birds of crimson armour. Models are not invariably 
to be recognised in the streets. There are great numbers 
of them who go quietly about, looking like anyone else, 
till they arrive at the studio, where they ascend the plat- 
form in any required costume, from nothing to complete 
armour, and having taken the attitude required, represent 
with their features and limbs some character in a group of 
painting, while their tongues, being usually not in the 
composition, run on from hour to hour with a continuous 
flow of gossip. Artists who employ the same models hear 
a great deal about each other, as gentlemen in the old days 
did who employed the same barber to come to the house, 
shave them, and powder their wigs. It is said that the 
barbers used not to confine their gossip to truth-speaking. 
In this, most models seem to have a moral advantage, for 
different ones tell the same story, often from the same 
source, and seldom contradict each other. Perhaps models 
do not slander because they do not envy artists—not all 
would even change places with them. The women are, 
may-be, an exception to this rule; but women are almost 
always more ambitious, in their dreams, than men. Those 
who are new to the work, generally believe that painting is 
not such severe labour as posing, and that artists are paid 
in a manner out of all proportion to the fatigue they 
undergo. Old models generally change this opinion, and 
delight to think that no sum of money is too great to 
represent the value of what was done by the great painters 
whom they have served. They feel a kind of possessorship 
in the artistic feats which they have seen performed, and 
claim a share in the glory of a successful picture. Speaking 
of it, they say with unconscious quotation, “all of which I 
saw, and a great part I was.” 

Naturally every little circle of artists who form what may 
be called a school, or clique, have a set of models, who 
hold critical opinions imitated from those current among 
their employers. It is easy for a stranger artist to find, when. 
a model comes to him, from what set he has formed his 
views. One will affect the airs of the Imaginative school. 
He can thrust out his chin in the peculiar manner of the 
Burne-Jones’ attitudes, and can keep it so posed for hours, 
being formed by nature and habit for the work. He can 
understand the conversation of poetic painters, and can 
He would have no difficulty, 
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unless that of not knowing what to take for a subject, in 
writing a book of modern poems, and publishing it, in a 
dark green cover, with a group of botanical specimens, or a 
face and two meteors, figured in gold, somewhere, not quite, 
in the middle of the outside. At least, if he cannot write, 
he can read such a book. Another model knows the 
historical painters, and has seen their leader put in a piece 
of purple velvet with such beauty and richness, that who- 
ever beheld felt that he had nothing left to live for. 
Another model sits to wood-draughtsmen and is indis- 
pensable to the great artists of Punch or Fun, but does 
not imbibe drollery from them. Another will be too ex- 
perienced to belong to any set. He will say that he has sat 
to every one, and imply that the time when any R.A. 
could impress him has long passed. Yet he professes to 
think justly of all, and see merits in each, and find anec- 
dotes in every one. This model when working for an 
amateur, or any one below the artistic rank of Associate, 
has a manner of condescension that refuses to acknowledge 
itself, but which resembles that of an ex-duke’s-butler who 
has taken a situation in the house of a commoner. He 
will do the work in hand badly, but imply that he has 
become unfitted for it by the far more difficult and im- 
portant employments that he has been engaged in with 
the great ones to whose ways he is accustomed, and to 
whom he meditates making a return. 

Models do not often do anything forbidden in the ten 
commandments, unless their adoration of pictures by men 
of fame, and their willingness to be painted on Sunday 
endanger the second and third. At long intervals it is 
whispered that such a one has stolen something out of a 
studio. This may be an old man useful for “ character,” 
or a young girl indispensable for beauty. For some time 
his or her employment will not fall off even though a 
little peculiarity of this sort be hinted. Models are con- 
tinually tempted and continually trusted, but it is only now 
and then that anything wrong is heard of. They are 
almost always well treated, and as their disposition is 
generally good they appreciate and deserve such kindness. 

They are also allowed a good deal of freedom in speech, 
so long as they “sit” well, and one is even known to have 
given advice to an Academician about the marriage of his 
daughters. This is an extreme rather than a typical 
instance, but it is remarkable that outside artistic life no 
single class of subordinates is admitted to an equal degree 
of familiarity by its employers. 

A model becomes a model generally in the same way 
as an elephant becomes an elephant-and-castle — that 
is by being persuaded into the course of life by one who 
has already adopted it. Of the best known English models 
many began by arranging a different career for themselves. 
One is a veteran stage-coach driver, two were soldiers, 
some were acrobats, one is still an efficient stage-carpen- 
ter and mechanist. Many more instances could be cited 
to show that all are not born at the studio door, but still 
there aie a great number who begin to pose from the 
earliest child-hood, but these are by no means always the 
best or most patient sitters. 

It sometimes happens that a girl leaves her home and 
announces, one fine day, that she is a model. She goes 
to an art school for introductions. Then she goes round 
to studios and asks for sittings. If her face ard form be 
suitable or effective, she will be engaged often at once, and 
will generally work as gravely and steadily as a man, and 
not gossip nearly so much, nor so indiscriminately. She 
does not find it necessary in London to bring a duenna to 





take care of her. In these conciliatory days, when every 
one does all he can to spare the feelings of everyone else, 
a girl can take care of herself as well in a studio as ina 
nursery. There are two types of the feminine model 
which may be taken as the two ideals of respectability, 
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Of one it is whispered that her father was an unsuccess- | 


ful artist and is lost; of the other, that her husband is to 
be a successful artist, but is not yet found. The wedding 
ring of an R.A. is secreted in the work-basket of every new 
girl model. She keeps it in the same corner where French 
conscripts used to hide in their knapsacks the proverbial 
baton of Field Marshal. 


A great many people still profess to disbelieve that 
the feminine figure undraped is ever modelled from the 
life. They say that only girls of the worst character 
would submit to the humiliation, and that these would 
never support the drudgery. A better acquaintance with 
the ways and creeds of studio life among the increasing 
crowds who take an interest in painting as well as in 
pictures, begins now to put these false and injurious ideas 
to flight. It no longer follows that a girl who sits to pro- 
fessional artists, for the figure, is therefore a monster of 
wickedness; and the popular belief that she is so is dying 
out with kindred illusions, such as that an old woman of 
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eighty who lives alone in a village must needs be a witch | 


who has the evil eye, and blights the corn harvest and the 
health of children; or that an enterprising doctor who 
knows a little more than his neighbour is therefore a night 
assassin and a robber of churchyards. A girl of great 
beauty and attractiveness, who knows about studio life, 
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and understands that what all models do involves no loss of © 


character to any one, will often consent to sit for the figure 
when she understands that the painter has no other than 
an artistic purpose in view when demanding this from her. 
If she can keep her ears open to the criticisms which are 


passed on others in her position, she will soon know that | 
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her value in the studio is in proportion to her virtue, for / 
her faults would be written more quickly on the form than | 
on the conscience. It is related that when Etty was our | 
chief painter of the female figure he used to take great | 
pains, and even call in the aid of his sister, to find girls of | 


modest life for models, for these alone could teach him his 
chaste types of form. 


It is to be hoped that as manners become purer a greater 
and nobler school of figure painters will rise up than any 
hitherto seen, and that as art becomes more and more an 
expression of musical and decorative thought, it will be 
more and more understood that the undraped form alone 
contains this in the highest degree, and that from this 
source painting as well as sculpture must seek its vital 
food for development. Nothing is so objectionable asa 
weak or impure treatment of the nude in painting, and 
that men who could not treat it in any other manner have 
been kept in check by the public voice, has been of great 
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value to art as well as to manners. But it would be better | 


that the tares and wheat should grow together than that 
there should be no harvest, and the century that is now 
growing older will best defend the character for purity it 
has acquired by objecting to offence in art, only on the 
highest ground, namely, that it is contrary to beauty, and 
by refusing to judge its presence by any meaner test. 
But if a reform is to be achieved in this direction it can 


only come through a better education of women. Igno- | 
rance and jealousy on the part of the wives of picture | 


buyers, who hold the real patronage of art, have narrowed 
the boundaries of imagination, and it can only grow to its 
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true shape through an improvement among those who have 
distorted it. It is a pleasure to think that this change has 
already begun, and will bear fruit in its season ; that is, 
when political nervousness shall cease to make the best 
women afraid to appear well educated, lest the noisy ones 
should point to them as an example of merit deserving, 
and even demanding, the franchise. 
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REVIEWS. 


Poems by the late John Williams. Edited by his 
son, Thomas Williams. H. Sotheran and Co. 


There are so many dangers in life, of different kinds, 
that the warnings and cautions against them must neces- 
sarily be equally various. We are therefore prepared to 
find them in any shape, however unexpected, and when- 
ever we meet with the painful but friendly danger-signal, 
we know its uses too well to complain of its ugliness. 
Every one has noticed that among the perils which beset 
the young at the commencement of their intellectual career, 
the temptation of rhyme-writing is by no means the least 
formidable, nor the results of yielding weakly to it, the 
least humiliating and destructive. A volume of poetry is 
now before us which is a marked instance of brain-wreck 
in shallow waters. But not only the results of the catas- 
trophe reach us, but the log-book of the vessel has come 
to shore among the débris. In other words, the volume is 
not all rhyme, but at the beginning is a memoir of the 
writer. We learn from this with what good intentions he 
started, and how his virtues have brought him to the cap 
and bells. The warning is not without its value. There 
may be among the many who are now in danger of follow- 
ing the steps of Mr. Williams, our poet, some few whose 
state is still sufficiently gracious to receive the story of his 
fate, and be saved thereby. For these, and especially for 
such of them as may be unable to obtain the story itself, 
we now relate the leading points. 

“* My father,” writes the son and biographer, editing his 
father’s collected works, after his death, “although a 
most respectable man, who was once offered, but declined, 
a mine “captaincy,” or supervisorship, being poor, the 
education which he received in boyhood was, necessarily, 
of a very limited character, and was chiefly imparted to 
him by the parish clerk.” However, he improved on this. 
Though a miner, he was earnest, and we !earn that the 
“‘ starting-point, religious and mental” of his life “ origi- 
nated,” when he was fourteen, in a casual chat with 
another boy of the same age, who allowed the conver- 
sation to become “ serious,” and to end in prayer and a 
vow to make their lives a continual consecration. Unfor- 
tunately, no one was at hand to tell them that this was a 
very natural and ordinary ecstasy, and that thousands of 
men in whose memoirs it is not mentioned, did the same 
thing at the same age. This was the “origination of 
the starting point” of Mr. Williams’ religious life. His 
mental life had an equally simple commencement. ‘ The 
future poet,”’ we are told, committed to memory nearly the 
whole of Thomson’s “ Seasons,’ Burns’ Poems, and 
Scott’s Poems, and could recite all of “The Lady of the 
Lake.” Again, unfortunately, the shadows of a million 
eager school girls of feeble intellect, did not arise, pointing 
to their foreheads, and say, ‘We did the same!” ‘The 
poor boy went on under the impression that he was not 
exactly like the majority of amiable persons, because this 











class did not form the majority of those about him. Let 
the rest be told in two words. He became clerk to a Mr. 
John Batten, whom he served for thirty years, and to 
whom his son dedicates his poems and memoir, “ most 
respectfully.” 

Starting with so much personal knowledge, every one 
will be prepared for the kind of poetry to be expected from 
such a writer. We will therefore quote sparingly. The 
first piece is called ‘‘ Home,—On leaving it at youth,” It 
is written in ten-footed verse, couplet rhymes. In the first 
twelve lines the following adjectives and substantives 
appear together. ‘ Loved abode,” “simple manners,” 
“rustic scenes,’ ‘guileless shades,’ “ rural quiet” 
“circling year,” ‘‘ loved domain,” “‘ pensive way,” “ cheer- 
ful feet,” ‘‘ heath-clad hills,” “fragrance sweet,” “ wither- 
ing blasts,” “‘ dreary reign,” “ lowly dale,” “‘ angry storms.” 
It is unnecessary to go further. To connect these with 
stock phrases of affection and regret, and string all to an 
old chain, or set them to an old tune, is to produce the fjrst 
twelve, and most of the succeeding lines of Mr. Williams’ 
poems. It is a pity that they are not all dated. Did he, 
for example, write ‘‘ The Sabbath” before or after he had 
been Mr. Batten’s clerk for thirty years ?— 

** Hail! Holy Sabbath, day of rest, 
Oh! what enchantment in the sound ! 


The day above all others blest 
With thousand, thousand mercies crowned.” 


Our italics call attention to the fact that at least he is not 
one of the modern poets writing by eye alone, and that, 
like a real musician, he knew to what sense his music was 
addressed. He also liked it himself—another quality of 
the true artist ; we wish to do all bards the utmost possible 
justice. It is a pleasure to find also that rare quality, 
imagination, even if it sometimes causes the writer to 
doubt the evidence of his own senses. Further on, in 
“The Sabbath,” is this stanza— 

“ The din of rural life is still 

The villagers from labour cease ; 


Along the vale and up the hill 
The cattle seem to browse in peace.”—P, 11. 


Surely this was an appearance the reality of which any one 
with ordinary eyesight and a little experience of the country 
could have tested for himself. 

Our next extract shall show the variety of Mr. Williams’ 
talent, and that other important works besides Thomson's 
‘‘ Seasons,” and those whose titles follow it in the memoir 
were familiar to him. His chief piece of blank verse is 
called “* Midnight Reflections,” and begins rather unneces- 
sarily with— 

‘* The sun hath sunk befeath the western hills,” 


which, in this latitude, we cannot help thinking, even a 
miner might have allowed us to take for granted at mid- 
night. Later on he observes— 
“* So fearfully and wonderfully made 
Am I, myself I cannot understand 
And am confounded when I but reflect 
On what I am.” 


Mr. Williams is now no more, yet when in life we cannot 
but wish he had reflected on what he was by daylight, and 
perhaps with the help of an educated friend, as well as at 
midnight (after the sun had sunk) and he was alone. As 
men go, he was made neither fearfully nor wonderfully, 
and it is much to be regretted that his professed confusion 
when he thought about himself did not go a little deeper. 
When such emotion is profound, it is silent. 
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The clergyman of his parish is partly to blame for not 
having helped him to a little more poetic continency. It 
seems that he was not without opportunities for doing so— 


“To note our progress, oft the vicar came ; 
A man of much benevolence of face 
And nature, too; his aim to live in peace 
And harmony with all.” 


In other words, an English Don Abbondio. Perhaps 
his rhyming parishioner, having been offered a mine 
“captaincy,” was a strong man, if a weak poet, and the 
pastor doubtless had good reasons for wishing to live in 
harmony with him while noting his progress. How much 
of this there was to note we cannot tell for certain, we can 
mark the point arrived at, but the precise starting place, 
though it has been described, is difficult to ascertain and 
measure from. The end of the mental journey, however, 
was at the achievement of a condition in which poems in 
the style of ‘‘ The Sabbath,” but of various metres were 
composed on the following subjects:—‘* To a Friend,” 
‘“‘To the Primrose,” “To the Daisy,” ‘‘ To my Sister,” 
“‘To a Thrush,” “To my Child Asleep,” ‘*‘ The Orphans,” 
‘*The Old Soldier,” and so forth. But let it not be 
supposed they were meant for nursery rhymes. There are 
three deaths sung over—of a sister, of Mr. John Davy, of 
King William IV. Patriotic subjects are not wanting, but 
we have given titles enough—two lines from the last ‘ On 
the proposed repeal of the Navigation Laws” will tell the 
value of all— 


‘** Britannia for ages shall yet rule the waves, 
And BRITONS SHALL NEVER, NO NEVER BE SLAVES.’ ” 


The capital letters are the author’s own. He also inserts 
the words in inverted commas, as if he wished to disclaim 
them. This was superfluous, as they are only too much 
his own. 

We will now leave Mr. Williams to rest in peace, 
remarking, in conclusion, that it would have been to the 
credit of the good sense, as well as the filial piety of his 
son, memorjalist, and editor, had he, too, done the same. 


Human Longevity: its Facts and its Fictions. 
Illustrated by Examples. By W. J. Tuoms, F.S.A. 
John Murray. 


Every one knows that Sir George Cornwall Lewis pro- 
pounded a doctrine that a hundred years was the almost 
unfailing ne plus ultra of human life, and that Mr. Thoms 
is his prophet. The elder Dilke was an acute aide-de- 
camp, but Lewis and Thoms have laid down the lines and 
established the dogma. The former, indeed, confined his 
teaching to Notes and Queries, and to conversations with 
his friends and constituents, but now Mr. Thoms gathers 
up into a useful and able book the facts which have stood 
the test of a pretty sturdy opposition, and the fictions which 
his very vigorous scepticism has indisputably brought to 
light. As the first editor of “ Notes and Queries,” and as 
Deputy Librarian of the House of Lords, he has had, of 
course, singular advantages of research and inquiry, and 
though we have not yet come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Thoms, more than other men, is infallible, we are bound 
to say that he handles his subject with a reverence for 
evidence and for truth, which are very helpful in the cause 
of due investigation. Taking his stand on the platform of 
Common Sense, he treats cases according to the laws of 
evidence, and sets his face like a flint against aught that is 
dubious or not strictly proven. Not seldom, indeed, he 
seems to us to err in making no allowance for defective 


record, and is too much set on his foregone conclusion to 
give due weight to the impression of medical men and 
physiologists. Yet, nevertheless, he evinces a becoming 
candour, and, in the book before us, admits as proven 
quite enough instances to show that those who stand out 
for the possibility of ultra-centenarianism have a strong 
cause to maintain. 

It is a singular fact which Mr. Thoms seeks to combat 
by referring it to a peculiar crotchet of the medical mind, 
that numbers of eminent medical men accept the accounts 
of lives extended to past a hundred years as credible, 
though they are notoriously sceptical in regard to accounts 
of our origin and structure, in any degree problematical. 
Sir Henry Holland’s article in the Edinburgh Review in 
1857 speaks, we imagine, the sentiments of the faculty on 
the subject, and in that article Sir Henry asserts that there 
is proof of not infrequent prolongation of human life to the 
110th and even the 120th year. This is consistent with 
the conclusions of Buffon and Flourens, that duration of 
life is regulated by duration of growth, under which con- 
ditions a hundred at least is not an impossible ultimatum. 
Professor Owen, a sceptic in the army of Mr. Thoms, 
admits the conclusion of Flourens, that a man may under 
favourable circumstances survive the end of the procreative 
period (viz., 70 years) as long a term as it took to reach 
maturity and completeness of ossification—i.e., thirty 
years. But such age, he says, is only the exception. We 
take it that the view of the medical fagulty in general is 
rather that, could they match healthy lives together, and 
regular diet, habits, and other conditions, with an eye to 
long life, the boundary line, which the insurance offices 
have but in one known case, that of Mr. Jacob Luning, of 
Morden, exceeded, would much more often be overpast, 
and that there is nothing in the physical structure of the 
human frame to bind man’s life to the limit of threescore 
and ten, of fourscore, or even of a hundred, which curiously 
is the natural term, recognised by the Civil Law, 
Vivere ad centum annos quilibet presumitur, nisi probatur 
mortuus. 

Sir George Lewis argued that it was in the families of 
the rich and noble, where ease and comfort would naturally 
husband existence, that we ought to look for longevitarians, 
and yet that no crowned head, no grand noble, lives or 
has lived to 100 years. A Marquis of Winchester was 
alleged by Wanley to have lived to 106, but he is set down 
by Camden as having died at 97. Lady Mary Boulby, 
daughter of George, Earl of Cardigan, was said to have 
lived to the same age of 106, but her age is conclusively 
diminished to the tune of ten years by Mr. Thoms. 
On the other hand, in the records of the Baronetage 
is the case of Mrs. Duncombe Shafto, a daughter of 
Sir John Eden, who indisputably lived beyond her rorst 
year, for as at nineteen years of age she was selected by 
the Lords of the Treasury as a Government nominee in the 
Tontine, to keep up the number of lives, we have the 
Exchequer and the Commissioners’ evidence to confirm 
dates and avouch the accuracy of the statement of her 
exceptional old age. And it might be shown by such cases 
as Mrs. Williams, of Bridehead, and of Mrs. Lawrence 
(pp. 206-8), that persons, especially women, of gentle birth, 
have a likelihood of longevity, which in favourable circum- 
stances, is not seldom permitted to be realised. 

Mr. Thoms explains, we think, very reasonably, the fact 
of there being a much larger number of humble than noble 
centenarians by the fact of the poor being to the rich in the 





proportion of millions to tens of thousands. It is on this 
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account that, despite the comparative risks of the life of a 
poor man, centenarianism in the humbler classes prepon- 
derates in the same ratio over centenarianism in high 
places (p. 23). At the same time it should be borne in 
mind that we must be prepared to findin the humble ranks 
a still greater love of the marvellous, and a still greater 
inaccuracy, not for fraud’s sake, but in the way of uninten- 
tional error, than in the ranks of the rich and educated, 
though it cannot be doubted that even in these there is a 
tendency to take accounts of longevity too credulously, 
and that there is something in the axiom that ‘the less 
grounds the more confidence.” 

Our author’s method of discussing the different evidence 
of abnormal longevity is very clever and exhaustive, and it 
must be allowed that he crumbles up a good many tests 
which are no tests, ¢.g., tombstone inscriptions, number of 
descendants, recollections of the centenarian himself. As 
to the first, the date on the coffin-lid, as in the case of 
Macklin, the actor, sets to rights and abates by ten years 
the ultra-hundred years date on the monument in St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden. As to the second, the often-quoted Mrs. 
Williams, of Bridehead, who did really live to be 102, is 
said to have had grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
but no great-great-grandchildren ; and, as Mr. Thoms puts 
it, our Queen might have descendants in the fifth genera- 
tion, if she lived to her hundredth birthday ; so that many 
circumstances operate to make the number of descendants 
a very fallible test. He rightly adds that, of all evidence, 
the weakest is the old, old man’s reminiscences, which very 
often are simply hearsay. A propos of this, he quotes a 
capital letter from Lord Verulam, as follows :— 

‘* Dear THoMS,—With reference to what you said to me to day, I 
well recollect an old aunt of mine, who lived to the age of ninety-two 
years, often mentioning circumstances relating to the rebellion of ’45, 
as if she recollected them herself. And when reminded that this was 
before her birth, her answer was— but these things were a great subject 
of conversation when I was young.’ 

** Yours truly, 
““ VERULAM.” 


It is curious, too, that even the Registrar-General’s reports 
of extreme longevity are not so well supported by evidence 
as one might, at first sight, conclude. The case of William 
Highgason (p. 63), one of his cases, fails when subjected 
to Thoms’ research. The fact is, the R. G. records, but 
does not avouch the deaths of so many males and so many 
females whose ages are stated to be upwards of 100 years. 
When he does investigate a case, it is a valuable help: 
e.g., he found out that Mr. George Fletcher, a preacher, 
who used frequently in the pulpit to interest his congre- 
gation in the details of a battle, in which he said he 
had been engaged with distinction, was actually not alive 
when the battle was fought. The man professed to have 
been born in 1747. The parish register sets his birth at 
1764. The Records of Chelsea Hospital, of which he was 
a pensioner, cite his age, according to official records, to 
have been at his death, 101. He had imposed on the autho- 
rities, and got seven years more service allowed than he 
had served. He had also stolen another march, for he got 
himself accounted forty-nine years of age at his discharge, 
in 1803, whereas at that time he was but thirty-seven. 
But the Registrar-General, at his best, is not up to Mr. 
Thoms in unravelling the rascalities of sham centenarians. 
We know few things more cleverly carried through than 
his runnings down of Miss Mary Billings, Captain Lahrbush, 
of New York, and Thomas Geera, of Brighton; and this, 
too, when the public indignation was crying shame upon 


him, and adjuring him of his courtesy and charity to let 





them alone in the quiet possession of their accredited old 
age. All three proved shams, and two of the three wilful 
impostures. Mr. Thoms talks of the fictions of longevity : 
in these cases the truth, which he elucidates, is much more 
remarkable reading than the liveliest of fiction. 

He naturally devotes a good deal of space to the cases 
of Old Parr, Henry Jenkins, and the Countess of Desmond, 
and, no doubt, shears all three of their classical and world 
renowned venerableness. And yet we defy him to prove, 
however much he may be able to cut down their marvel 
lous old age on their own showing, that there does not 
remain a probability that each one of them exceeded the 
term at which he and Sir G. Lewis would have set the 
bound not to be passed. The Desmond Countess is the 
best disposed of. Henry Jenkins has, in his story, a dozen 
improbabilities and inconsistencies; but we cannot sub- 
scribe to the view he takes of Harvey’s autopsy of Old 
Parr ; for Harvey, it will be observed, noticed corroborations 
of some of the peculiar statements of the old man’s 
story, which could hardly have been accidental or ex- 
ceptional. These chapters will be read with great interest 
as part of the Romance of Longevity set to rights by a 
sceptic, whereas, for the romance itself, an article in the 
Quarterly Review of some eight years back might be read 
with amusement as well as profit. 

Nothing can exceed the precision with which Mr. Thoms 
demolishes shaky cases, though we fancy he has overlooked 
one or two which might have been tougher handling. In 
his ninth chapter he has stated the cases of four undoubted 
centenarians, two women and two men, one of which (Mrs. 
Williams) he owes to the commemoration of her great age 
by the Quarterly Reviewer. With great candour, too, he 
deals with a case communicated to him by the same 
reviewer, that of Mrs. Lawrence, though we are disposed 
to think that he might have placed it in the chapter of 
proven cases. 

Mr. Gladstone's centenarian, Sally Clark, too, would 
satisfy a less exigeant critic as to her hundred years, 
though Peggy Longmire and Elizabeth Puckle are a little 
more doubtful. 

On the whole, we advise our readers to get this very 
interesting and able book, and to study it, not as partisans, 
but dispassionately. They will probably conclude that 
Mr. Thoms rides his hobby-horse somewhat hard, but yet 
with temper and with skill. That he may live to ride it, 
until he becomes an example against his favourite theory, 
is the sincere wish of one of his reviewers. 


Light Science for Leisure Hours. By R.A. Procror. 


Longmans and Co. 


The age we live in has several distinguishing features, 
and not the least noteworthy is the attention now given by 
all classes to the sort of knowledge which goes by the 
general but scarcely exact name of “Science.” Hence, 
not only do we find scientific books multiplying very fast, 
but Science year by year acquiring an enlarged periodical 
literature of its own, and—what is more significant— 
obtaining a footing in many periodical publications whose 
primary mission heretofore has been to treat of Political, 
Religious, and Social Topics. This new condition of 
things is, on the whole, a satisfactory one. Novels and 
Romances may, we hope, be considered to have had their 
day, and are giving place to more solid and ennobling 
reading. 

The book now in our hands serves to illustrate the fore- 
going remarks very well, albeit that its contents do not 
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call for any very detailed notice. Mr. Proctor, though he 
has not done very much in other fields than Astronomy, 
has laboured zealously, and with considerable success, to 
indoctrinate the public mind with wholesome teaching on 
many questions which are or have been topics of the day 
(for Astronomers) during the last half-a-dozen years, and 
this new volume of reprints is another useful contribution 
to the permanent literature of Astronomy. At the same 
time that we record our opinion that Mr. Proctor’s style is 
both clear and readable, we mint ace to feeling grave 
doubt whether he is doing justice himself in reprinting 
volume after volume of magazine articles. 

All such articles, even by the best of writers, are in their 
very essence ephemeral and, in a sense, superficial ; for 
popular non-scientific readers it is inevitable, not to say 
necessary, that they should be such. Accordingly, a well- 
read and painstaking writer who is called upon to dole out 
science to the masses works at a great disadvantage, and 
this fact becomes especially evident when a number of dis- 
connected essays are strung together for reprinting. 
Repetitions or constant cross references to other volumes, 
or both, are rendered unavoidable, and the perusal of any 
one book, or of any:one essay in one book, is apt to be a 
‘weariness to the flesh.” The inconveniences to which 
we are alluding will strike everybody who reads carefully, 
for instance, the essays on ‘the transit of Venus,” and 
‘‘the sun’s true atmosphere.” In this second series of 
‘Light Science” the arguments of the former essay can 
only be satisfactorily followed by persons who have closely 
watched a controversy which has been going on in other 
places for some time past, whilst almost the same obser- 
vation applies to the latter article. In our judgment, 
magazine reprints, to be satisfactory, must be either each 
quite complete by itself, or, where not so, each constituent 
of one particular volume must be linked in harmonious 
order with its neighbours, and not with essays issued in 
other volumes. In the articles on the Sun we observe that 
Mr. Proctor uses a word which strikes us as without 
authority or propriety, namely, ‘‘Chromalosphere;’’ the 
usual orthography is ‘*Chromosphere.” Mr. Lockyer we 
believe it was who coined the word, and itis not reasonable 
to tamper with his rendering of it. 

We have, perhaps, dwelt too much on the Astronomical 
aspect of this volume, but it is just to remark, that 
Astronomy is not its only topic... The seventeen articles in 
it embrace besides twelve Astronomical, five others which 
deal on subjects belonging to the domain of Physical 
Geography, none, however, needing any special notice on 
the present occasion. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A History of England for Junior Classes. By 
L. Scumitz. W. Collins and Sun. 

Publishers, like Mr. Collins, who issue sets of school 
books, no doubt, desire to do their work as completely as 
possible, and, therefore, like to issue not only books which 
are wanted, but books relating to branches of literature 
which are already well, and, it may be, over supplied. 
Only on some such principle as this can we recognise the 
propriety of increasing the number of school histories of 
England. Dr. Schmitz is a. well known and experienced 
school master, and the present volume so far as its size 
and construction is concerned will compare favourably 
with any of its compeers, but although the author professes 
a desire to compass a high standard of religious and 


to any great measure of success. For instance his way 
of putting the Bartholomew controversy in 1662 is flagrantly 
at variance with the facts. The 2,000 persons ejected 
were not clergy appointed lawfully (7.¢., in accordance with 
law) to their benefices, but a number of intruders, most of 
them not ordained, who were thrust into the benefices a 
few years previously, clergy of the Church of England 
being illegally and violently ejected to make room for them. 
To any body who will look below the surface this will 
soon appear to be the truth of the matter. 


Organic Chemistry: Adapted for Students in the 
Science and Art Department, South Kensing- 
ton. By W. M. Warts. Collins, Sons, and Com- 
pany. 

This is one of the volumes of Messrs. Collins’ elemen- 
tary science series recently noticed by us. It wil be 
found to be a very complete epitome of information, 
though, of course, organic chemistry is much too extensive 
a subject to be effectively disposed of in 103 small pages. 
Considering, amongst other things, the work which the 
Adulteration of Food Act 1872 will give to the chemists 
we may expect a large demand for elementary manuals of 
this type. 

vigitinianteie 
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Messrs. CASSELL’s PUBLICATIONS. 


WE have before us several works which may very well 
serve as the text to a few remarks‘on the method of book 
illustration as it now exists. The publications to which 
we refer, and in which we find the woodcuts, alternately 
rude and insipid, of a byegone age, replaced by work 
thoroughly deserving to be termed artistic, are of the least 
ambitious sort. They are not high priced, they are not 
professedly art works at all, they set forth no extravagant 
aims, they appeal simply to the multitude but modestly 
though they fulfil their mission, the influence for good that 
they are calculated to exercise, in many ways, upon the 
minds and habits of the rising generation it would be 
difficult to over-estimate. They appeal to the intellect 
through the eye, they are within the reach of the most 
modest purse, and yet, while as regards the value of their 
literary contents, they deserve a place in any library, as 
respects mere outward appearance they would grace the 
drawing-room tables of the most fastidious. Taking up 
one of these works at random we find it to be a number of 
a serial publication, entitled British Battles by Land and 
Sea. The price is—sevenpence! The illustrations are 
eighteen in number, all well-executed, some of large size, 
a few, on the other hand, approaching the form of carefully 
worked diagrams. Print and paper are both excellent. 
The author is Mr. James Grant, famous amongst school- 
boys as the author of the Romance of War. ‘The 
engravings appear to be of the most varied kind, as 
regards both subject. and treatment. 

Two of the most successful relate to naval matters. 
They represent, respectively, Drake’s attack on the Spanish 
treasure ship and the wreck of some of the vessels of the 
Armada on the Irish coast. The engravings in question 
are not only well drawn and carefully engraved, but they 
are full of spirit and dramatic force. The brightness and 
breeziness of the one picture contrast well with the gloom 
and sullen horror of the other. In both, the artist, Mr. W. 





political impartiality we cannot say that he has attained 


M. Ridley, shews himself the master of a graphic and 
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picturesque pencil. His method of treatment is highly 
effective, and has considerable originality. His designs 
are calculated at once to arrest the eye and excite the 
curiosity, and that this is a merit of no slight kind in works 
published with a view to public instruction few will doubt. 
Amongst the minor, by which we simply mean the smaller 
engravings, will be found a spirited sketch, entitled ‘ An 
incident in the Siege of Leith,’ and representing a skirmish 
between French and English soldiers. The execution is 
bold and clean, the figures are well disposed, the faces 
have definite expression, and, while the drawing does not 
lack finish, it is free from over-elaboration, mawkishness, 
and superfluous lines. Mr. A. Hopkins, an artist not un- 
known to fame, contributes a design on the subject of the 
Death of Sir Philip Sydney, at Zutphen, which, however, 
seems to have suffered at the hands of the engraver. 
There is a certain harshness and crudity in the execution, 
and the composition, though careful, is somewhat languid. 
Better, far more spirited and effective, but still a little 
rough is the “taking of Zutphen.” As an instance of 
telling and conscientious work, may be remarked the 
attitude and countenance of the wounded soldier, who is 
fleeing before a hand armed with a pistol which protrudes 
from one corner. A striking sketch is the full-page illustra- 
tion of the “‘ Attack on Porto Rico.’’ It serves in some 
measure as a companion to one in a subsequent number, 
entitled ‘‘ The Duke of Buckingham’s Army at the Isle of 
Rhé,” both being executed in a similar style, which depends 
for its result chiefly upon a judicious employment of tints. 
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| with us. 


In Part V. of the work we have under consideration will be | 


found a very spirited drawing of the “‘ Death of Falkland, 
at Newbury.” There are traces of hastiness in the work, 
but it has plenty of animation and colour, and remarkable 
freedom and energy of design. Te our thinking, it ranks 
superior to a kindred sketch, “ Prince Rupert at Edgehill,” 
which, though prettily drawn, wants life and decision. It 
is more suggestive of a review, of a showy parade move- 
ment, of a contest on the stage, than of warfare in good 
earnest. The heads of the horses are the best point of the 
design, and serve to prove that the artist has really given 
thought to the matter he undertook to treat. But let us 
pass on, merely remarking, in conclusion of this branch of 
our subject, that amongst the less pretentious drawings in 
“ British Battles by Land and Sea” will be found a capital 
picture of some cavalry crossing a ford, several landscapes, 
including views of Nottingham Castle, Launceston, York, 
Worcester, and Pembroke Castle, several battle and siege 
pieces, mostly of an episodical character, and divers very 
interesting reproductions of articles of antiquarian interest, 
such as “* Mons Meg,” “A Highland Target,” ‘ Chain- 


Sir Francis Drake.” 


Ranking superior, in point of art merit, to British Battles, 
is a serial entitled The Races of Mankind. Most of the 
drawings in this publication appear to have been executed 
by foreign draughtsmen and engravers. They display, we 
may say it frankly, quite an exceptional order of merit. 
They combine, in a remarkable degiee, vigour and finish ; 
there is a delicacy and sharpness of execution in these 
works, as well as a boldness and effectiveness of design, 
such as, unhappily—it seems to us from deficient culture— 
our artists never, or very seldom, attain to. The subjects 
are most various. They embrace a large drawing of 


“Mandan Indians,” a telling sketch of “An Indian 
Horse-race,” an admirable landscape, which we reproduce 
through the courtesy of the publishers, entitled “The 
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Grand Falls of the Missouri,” a couple of ghastly but 


powerful drawings of Indians torturing a captive by means 
of slow fires, and an Indian scalping his dead-enemy ; a 
large engraving of a discovery of skeletons belonging to 


American soldiers slain in 1867, and some smaller plates 
such as ‘* Beaver Shooting,” ‘“‘ An Indian Dance,” and the 
“Serpent Dance of the Prairie.” Not the least graphic or 
significant of the illustrations, are two entitled ‘‘ A Rocky 
Gorge in the Colorado Country,” and “‘ Scene in a Mandan 
Village—the Rainmaker.” Here we again find a singula 
union of delicacy and force ; the work is thoroughly con 
scientious, and more than that, thoroughly artistic, ever, 
point of the picture has been carefully studied, and the 
effects have been produced by perfectly legitimate means. 
Space will not permit of our entering into details, we shall 
merely add that the couple of prints we have named, a: 
well as most others in this extremely interesting series, 
unite the finish of a steel engraving with the deep and rich 
tones of an engraving upon wood. It is a pleasure to us 
meeting with work in which the capabilities of the means 
employed have been fairly studied and turned to a sober 
and proper account. Here there is nothing sensational, 
no craving for effect simply for effect’s sake, no char 
latanism, none of the prevailing fondness for reproducing 
a water-colour surface, or rather a burlesque of a wate: 
colour surface, upon a wood-block. 


But the demands of space warn us to draw our remarks 
to a close. We must not let our enthusiasm run away 
It is proper, however, to remark that the two 
publications we have especially selected for notice are 
merely members of a series, all equally cheap, equally 
unambitious, equally creditable to the artists, who hav: 
been employed in the work of decoration, and to the pub 
lishers who have had the enterprise to issue such works 
from their press. One of the engravings we give this 
week is taken from Walter Thornbury’s “Old and New 
London,” a gossipy, well written chronicle, abounding 
with amusing and instructive matter and characteristic 
drawings, illustrative both of buildings and places of 
interest and remarkable incidents of history. On one page 
we have a carefully executed architectural design of the 
Chapter House of old St. Paul’s; facing it is a bold and 
animated sketch of ‘‘ Dr. Browne preaching at Paul's Cross.” 
Here is a quaint old wood engraving of Richard Tarleton, 
the actor; there, a room in Dolland’s Coffee House. ‘“ Old 
St. Paul’s School” is balanced by ‘“‘The Execution of 
Father Garnet,” and the ‘‘Church of St. Michael-ad 
Bladud,”’ is one of a series of interesting views embracing 
“The Choir of St. Paul's,” and ‘The Observatory,” 


| placed on the top of the D in 1848. 
shot and firework weapons,” and “ Blade of the sword of | ap inl Pete Bethe cdhs iy hate 


But British Battles, and Races of Mankind, and Old and 
New London, having been dismissed, an array of books at 


| which.we are not able to do more than merely glance, 


remains behind. We have the Quiver, and Cassel!’s 
Magazine; we have The Popular Educator, and Th: 
Popular Recreator; and we have in remembrance T/. 
Illustrated History of England, and The Illustrated Famil) 
Bible. The value of such works for family reading it is 
difficult to overrate. Much is taught in a very limited 
space, all is taught attractively. The reader is drawn on, 
frequently in spite of himself, over such forbidding ground, 
to the young, as Algebra, and German. The best possible 
explanation is given by means of capital diagrams and 
pictures, and any child who could rise from the turning 
over of such pages without enlightenment of some sort 
might well be regarded with despair by the most patient 
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and hopeful of instructors. In conclusion, we can only 
give it as our opinion that Messrs. Cassell’s serial publi- 
cations are amongst the best educators that the age pos- 
sesses. 


a 


GERMANY. 


DenickE (Messrs. Link and Reinke) of Berlin, have 
published a posthumous MS. left by the late Franz Bicking, 
M.D., entitled, ‘ Philosophy of Consciousness, with 
Reference to the Bad and the Evil” (sic). The little 
volume bears evidence of the author’s undoubted mental 
power and knowledge of his subject, but the form in 











| his motto, which runs thus :—* Philosophy is to reveal 
| the consciousness of man from the nature of the uncon- 
ditioned (or absolute) mind. Theology has not attained this 
end. Its revelation is to be revealed (or rendered manifest),”’ 
His definition of Evil or the Bad if not original, is at 
least correct enough. It is the opposition of the special to 
| the universal, of the egotistical will in man to the general 
and rational will. He concludes by saying, “It is the 
| business of philosophy to raise theology to a scientific 
| knowledge, to its Idea; to remodel Christianity by substi- 
tuting for its doctrines of punishment, damnation, and 
|mere ‘ satisfaction ’ those of a humane religion of love, 
|mercy, reconciliation, and regeneration. Instead of the 
cross, let the image (Bild) of the Resurrection be the 
| Christian symbol.” 








CHURCH OF ST.{MICHAEL AD BLADUD. 
(From Cassell's “ Old and New London.”) 


which he brings forward his new theories is too dogmatic | 


and abrupt. He marshals them like so many mathematical 
axioms, which the reader is called upon to believe without 
questioning or to take at once for granted, but for this 
very reason is least likely in the case before us to do, since 
after all, we have only the author's opinions obtruded upon 
us, as it were, to accept. We have the propositions 
placed before us in military array, as it were, but we look 
in vain for the chain of argument or demonstration to 
prove them. Probably the MS. must be regarded as a 
mere sketch which the author intended to work out into a 
complete system at a subsequent time, so that we have 
only the outlines of it before us, which his relatives or 
some friend may have thought of sufficient importance to 
publish to the world even in this unfinished state. What 
the author’s tendency really is, we can best gather from 


The same firm has published ‘“ Kosmos, a Didactic 
| Poem,” by Bruno Hasert, which is not unworthy of its 
| grand subjects—God, the World, and Immortality. 

| Alfred Lorentz, Leipsic, has just issued—‘ Der Zweck- 
| begriff (Teleology) bei Spinoza; a Philosophical Disser- 
|tation, by Dr. Paul Wetzel.’’ Lucretius, Bacon, and 
| Spinoza, as is well-known, were the three great philo- 
sophers who denied all final causes. The present volume 
is a careful investigation of the influence of such denial, 
| on Spinoza’s system, and forms a valuable monograph on 
| the subject, which every future writer on that great philo- 
| sopher will do well to consult. It is divided into two parts, 
| the first expounding and judging Spinoza's views on final 
| causes ;' and the second, showing the consequences of his 
denial thereof in his system, or its influence on his theory 
of God, of the human intellect, and of man’s ethical life. 
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In a separate paragraph the author considers the arguments 
against final causes as derived from the results of recent 
natural philosophy, and arrives at the conclusion that 
teleology is not affected by Mr. Darwin’s theories, which 
have only shifted back final causes, not removed them. 
Notwithstanding his conviction that the denial of final 
causes has béen detrimental to Spinoza’s system, he has 
the highest opinion of him as a man and a thinker, and 
justly considers the permanent value of his philosophy to 
reside in its religious-ethical tendency. ‘‘ What philo- 
sopher,” he asks, “after, or before, him could be named 
who strives for knowledge only in order, by the knowledge 
of God, to acquire the highest good, and to be filled with 
the love of God, in which consists the everlasting salvation 
of man? What philosopher after, or before, him, is there, 
whose philosophy springs immediately from the desire of 
redemption, from the aspiration to emancipate himself 
from selfishness, and from the love of the perishable bles- 
sings of the world?” And from these considerations the 
author, who, by the way, is an ecclesiastic, would vindicate 
a Christian character for-Spinoza’s philosophy, and declares 
his remarks on the everlasting validity of the revelation in 
Christ to be the expressions of his inmost convictions, not 
a mere accommodation to the Christian conviction of his 
contemporaries, as Kano Fischer would haye it. 

The author having strictly confined himself to his sub- 
ject, has not gone out of his way to enter upon a discussion 
of the moot points recently raised on the question of the 
origin of Spinoza’s philosophy and other topics connected 
with it; in so far, therefore, his present volume occupies 
an isolated position and cannot be said to be abreast of the 
results of the latest investigations of the subject; but 
within its limits it will always command attention and 
respectful consideration. 

A new weekly has just been started by two comparatively 
unknown young men, Hermann Riotte, an American, and 
Dr. Paul Wislicenus, under the title of Literature, or rather, 
let me give it in German—Die Literatur: Wochenschrift 
fiir das Nationale Geistesleben der Gegenwart. Wislicenus, 
in the first article, laments the decline of German literature, 
and asks, where are our young Auerbachs and Spielhagens, 
Gatskows, Freytags, Scherrs, Vischers, and Grillparzers ? 
a curious question, while all but the last are still living and 
active among us. Then he blows the national trumpet, 
and sings the song of triumph over the crushed hereditary 
enemy, a tune which I for one can never be brought to 
chime in with, being certain that this enemy, now prostrate 
and humbled to the dust—only too fearfully humbled—will, 
like the crushed worm, yet, sooner or later, turn and avenge 
himself. And who shall triumph last may yet be a question 
permissible to be asked. Riotte reviews Bodenstedts’ 
Mirza Schaffy’s songs—rather late in the day, the really 
precious little volume having been published twenty-three 
years back, and having gone through eighty editions since— 
and the Devrient Family and Stage Edition of Shakespeare, 
noticed by me quite recently. He displays his ignorance 
of Shakespearian literature by first declaring that, so far 
as he knows, no similar edition éxists in England, and then 
boldly asserting that no Englishman has yet ventured to 
adapt Shakespeare for family reading! And such people 
set themselves up as authorities in Germany ! 

Gutzkow has an article, in the New Freie Presse, on the 
pamphlet (noticed in my last) by Baron v. Sacher-Masoch, 
ridiculing it, and comparing the author to Richard Wagner, 
as regards his self-laudation and overweening conceit. 

In the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of the 29th ult., the 








artist and art-critic, Fr. Pecht, reviews the English pictures 
in the Vienna Exhibition. As it may be interesting to your 
readers to hear what such an authority has to say on 
English art, I will quote some of his remarks: ‘“ Our 
cousins beyond the Channel,” he says, ‘are worth much 
more than appears on a merely cursory view, when, in fact, 
only their great originality strikes one, in which one can but 
rarely prove any foreign influence, it would seem. I owe 
them this tribute all the more as, on my first rambling 
through their hall, I felt inclined, in consideration of the 
sugary, gaudy, and inharmonious (haltungslose) impression 
of the whole, to underrate the value of single pictures. 
And yet, scarcely any nation has, in proportion to the 
totality, so great a number of really good pictures. The 
gaudy appearance arises, on the one hand, from the com- 
plete absence of large paintings, there being no monumental 
art at allin England. At any rate, the state does nothing 
for it except assisting the museums with a liberality un- 
known elsewhere; but since the failure of the decorations 
of the new Houses of Parliament, the Government seems 
to have abandoned all idea of ordering new pictures or 
sculptures. And, indeed, considering the species of extreme 
naturalism which English art at the present time is devoted 
to, curious results would arise. The only artist who might 
be competent for the task—Leighton—would be so only 
because he received his art education in Germany. 


Now since neither wealthy private gentlemen nor the 
Church have any urgent desire for the decoration of their 
mansions or chapels, but are satisfied with easel pictures 
—English art having thus been for centuries in the same 
condition in which that of Munich has been for the last 
ten years—we are thereby enabled to study the unedifying 
effects of such a state of things. 


That it is not employed for the elevation and purifica- 
tion of the soul, but merely serves for the amusement and 
decoration of the drawing-room of opulent private indivi- 
duals, above all of fashionable ladies, one can clearly 
perceive in everything. There is not in the whole exhibi- 
tion a single picture which does not bear evidence of this 
adaptation to the drawing-room, not one that aspires to do 
more than gently move the beholder, not one that even 
attempted to be sublime and grand and powerful. What 
would my lady say if she were so grossly shaken? 
“They, indeed, ask for giants, but they are not to be 
taller than they are themselves,” said already roguish 
Schwind! ‘* Michael Angelos, but in duodecimo like our 
battles.” Nor is there any religion in the drawing-room, 
it being reserved only for church on Sunday, and so it is 
entirely wanting here, too. History must be well be- 
haved, not cruel or sanguinary; only in the background 
some shimmer of fire or duels, that’s what interests the 
ladies. Nor can the populace be used as they are, 
neither with their deep abysses, nor with their dirt and 
misery. That would be shocking.” 


Hence that in which our art excels so much, the 
delineation of the life of the people, does not exist there at 
all, or, at most, like that at the theatre, well brushed and 
washed, dressed in new clothes, always wearing sweet 
colours and red cheeks. Sombreness is not tolerated at 
all; at any rate not one picture tells us of the existence 
of a working population of from fifteen to eighteen millions. 
Peasants exist perhaps only in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and they only for their picturesque plaids !” 
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-ED-Dr1n’s reception in Paris and at Versailles 
naturally engrosses the attention just now of every true 
Parisian and Versaillais. One still thinks wistfully and 
serio-comically of the first notion entertained by those 
charged with the organization of the ceremonial of wel- 
come to the Shah on his entrance into the capital, under 
the Arc de l’Etoile, and up the whole length of the Champs 
Elysées—namely, that of constructing a gigantic screen 
on the opposite side of the Place de la Concorde so as to 
hide from the gaze of the so-called King of Kings, and his 
eighty-four followers, the ghastly ruins of the Palace of 
the Tuileries. It seems reasonable that the earliest 
impulse should have been to hide from the Persian 
strangers so frightfully vivid a justification of the diabolical 
sneer of Voltaire against the typical Frenchman, that he is 
half-tiger, half-monkey. Only—on second thoughts, the 
hoarding proposed to be raised to conceal the wreck of the 
gorgeous building that had been spared even by the 
monsters of the Reign of Terror, by Revolution after 
Revolution, by all save these last pitiless scoundrels of the 
Commune, would have been merely making bad worse. It 
would have been so miserably suggestive! What sen- 
sational posters one might have been disposed to look for 
on it! Boastful announcements of how many political 
nostrums! Offers of rewards for the recovery of how 
many Lost, Stolen, or Strayed Constitutions! And so 
forth, ad infinitum. Instead of hiding those ruins, it 
would even have been better to have made them, in a 
manner, adjuncts of the picturesque—to have garlanded 
them with flowers, and festooned them with evergreens, 
to have displayed them under the effect of lime-light after 
nightfall, with illuminated fountains playing in the Garden 
like jets of petroleum. Sensibly enough, the ‘“‘ powers 
that be” resolved, after due consideration, that the Persian 
Shah had better see France, Paris, Versailles, the Ruined 
Tuileries, the burnt out Hotel de Ville, just as they are. 
Travelling monarchs are not to be hoodwinked nowadays 
in regard to matters of such notoriety, when current 
history is written from day to day in the public newspapers, 
when it is cabled under the ocean hour by hour, from 
continent to continent. And so, by the most natural 
course in the world, the Shah, fresh from seeing the waxen 
effigy of the dead Emperor lying in State at Madame 
Tussaud’s, is welcomed on the threshold of the French 
capital by the Emperor’s Provost-Marshal, now for awhile, 
before the final reconsolidation of the revolutionised State, 
chief ruler of the hour, under the title of President. 


Addresses of mingled homage and condolence still con- 
tinue to be received by M. Thiers, as ex-President. Some 
of these are very numerously signed. 

A second instalment of the last milliard (£10,000,000 
sterling) was duly paid over on Saturday last at Berlin by 
the French Government. ‘Two other instalments have yet 
to be handed over (on the 5th August and on the 5th of 
September) before the terrible indemnity has been com- 
pleted. The Prince Von Bismarck, it must be acknow- 
ledged, has had a keen eye for gold as well as for blood 
and iron. 


Jules Janin has recently pronounced a touching and 
graceful éloge on one of his old confréres on the staff of 
the Fournal des Débats (M. David) in the columns of that 
newspaper. This colleague (only the other day deceased) 
the brilliant feuilletoniste declares to have been within his 
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own knowledge for years past an honour to Parisian 
journalism. 

Gustave Doré’s *‘ Rabelais” will be a book worth having 
when completed. It will consist of two magnificent quarto 
volumes that will be purchasable for two hundred francs— 
the work comprising within it, besides a beautiful engraved 
portrait of the author of “ Pantagruel” by way of frontis- 
piece, sixty grand designs, and about 700 vignettes 
scattered through the letter-press ! 

“The Gallery of the Louvre has just been enriched with 
three newlv-acquired Egyptian gods in gold—Isis, Horus, 
and Osiris. The purchase money for these antiquities 
amounted to 26,000 francs. 

The third volume of the works of Berryer (which will be 
completed in four vols.) has made its appearance. It com- 
prises within it his parliamentary orations. 

The Shah’s immense admiration for Napoleon the Great 
will make him none the less welcome a guest in Paris and 
at Versailles under the present régime. The fame of the 
Modern Cesar and Sesostris is just the one to appeal to 
the oriental imagination. The tomb at the Invalides will 
be remembered doubtless by Nasser-ed-Din as an excep- 
tional object of interest to him among the sights just now 
brought under his notice in the scarred but still beautiful 
Lutetia. 

Among the daintier publications of the day in this fair 
capital there is one that deserves some passing mention 
as being not unworthy of coming under the category of 
literature. This is the collection of ‘* Sonnets Capricieux” 
recently published by Lévy Fréres as the latest effusion of 
Jules Autran, of the Académie Frangaise. 

M. Moreau Christophe has lately placed before the 
Academy of Moral and Political Sciences a curious 
treatise, purporting to be “The Secret of Long Life by 
an Octogenarian.” 

Mr. J. J. Weiss, for many years past associated with the 
Fournals des Débats, has recently been nominated to a 
seat in the Council of State. 

General Mollard, who was a senator under the Great 
Napoleon, and a grand officer of the Legion of Honour, 
died the other day at Chambéry of pleurisy caught by 
him at the funeral of Cardinal Billiet. 

Not inappropriately just at the time of the dog days, M. 
Reynal has brought out a “ Traité de la police sanitaire 
des animaux domestiques.” 


— 
MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


[Seconp Norice.] 

Blackwood’s is rather a dull number. Its two best papers 
are those on “ Santa Cruz and the Carlist War,” and on 
French Marriages. The former will, we hope, tend to 
alter the opinion of some who have been weak enough to 
believe the ridiculous calumnies touching Santa Cruz. No 
one can read what is here told of him without believing in 
the earnestness and sincerity of his enthusiasm. It is 
curious to observe what a lion’s share in periodical literature 
France has at present. Here, for example, we find “‘ The 
Parisians,’ French Marriages, and an able critique on 
Alexandre Dumas. 

Chambers’s Fournal opens with an account of ‘“ The 
Marriage Market,” containing cullings from that singular 
production of the present day called the Matrimonial News. 
The story of “ A South African Adventure ” gives a remark- 
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able instance of a man escaping with his life after being 
wounded by the poisoned arrow of a bushman. ‘“ The 
Creeds of London” is the title of an article which, in spite 
of its sneering introduction, is not uninteresting, because 
it is based on ‘* Unorthodox London,” by the Rev. C. 
Maurice Davies. There is an account of “The Sub- 
wealden Exploration ” and stories ‘‘ About Dogs,” a subject 
of never-failing interest. ‘‘Odds and Ends, from Robert 
Chambers’ Scrap Book,” are continued in this number. 

Colburn’s New Monthly for July begins a new series, 
being, in fact, a return to its original form of an eight-sheet 
magazine. The new series begins with a new story, called 
“Plantation: a tale of the sixteenth century.” ‘“ Stray 
thoughts on Milton and his works” is written in too 
adulatory a tone to please our view-of the effect of his 
Great Poem now, but we shall all agree, perhaps, in 
this, that ‘‘ Milton’s life and works combined remind us 
of a long, wondrous piece of music.” Mr. Arch and the 
labouring men find brief notice in “‘ The Peasants’ Revolt,” 
by Edwin Goadby. In a review of “Joaquin Miller’s 
Poetry” this sentence occurs: ‘‘ What we do say is this, 
that the secret of the truth and vigour of their delineations 
of human character is the secret of Joaquin Miller’s power 
in depicting inanimate nature.” Lieut.-Col. Coppinger 
helps us to investigate ‘‘Stonehenge.” ‘‘ Armageddon,” 
valuable and interesting as it is in its contemplation of the 
battle between faith and scepticism, seems to throw cold 
water on the effects of the Christian Evidence Society, and 
their lectures in St. George’s Hall. We feel this the more, 
probably because we are fresh from the masterly lecture on 
the present aspects of Christian evidence delivered, to a 
thoroughly appreciative audience, in that hall last night by 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 


In the Contemporary Mr. Herbert Spencer continues his 
contributions on the ‘ Difficulties of the Social Science.”’ 
Having previously spoken of the difficulties, he now begins 
to speak of the preliminary studies, of the discipline and 
habit of thought necessary. The “Poetry of Victor 
Hugo” supplies material for a sympathetic article by 
Edward Dowden. Ina paper on “Old Continents,” by 
A. C. Ramsay, the principal point which he desires to 
make is that all the formations of a red colour in the 
British Islands were originally deposited in the inland 
lake, fresh or salt, and, as a consequence of his theory, 
that from the close of the upper Silurian formation to the 
close of Keuper Marl period, there existed over the north 
of Europe, and in other lands besides, a great continent 
having an abundance of reptilian amphibian life. Of the 
duration of this continent we understand that the writer 
will treat again more fully. ‘ Montrose,” by Peter Bayne, 
a sketch of the great Scotch hero of that name, is a paper 
of absorbing interest. Arthur Arnold writes on “ The 
Railway and the State.” He begins by saying that he 
feels no doubt whatever that if the Railways of Ireland be 
purchased by the State, as he thinks they will, those of 
England and Scotland wil! follow the same destiny. 
*‘ Mixed Education of Boys and Girls” is the title of a 
thoughtful paper by Dudley Campbell, in which he 
advocates such admixture as, in his opinion, favourable 
to morals and manners. Last, but not least in importance 
at the present time, we have a review by Edith Simcox on 
the “ Influence of J. S. Mill’s Writings.” Not exactly the 


last, however, for there is a kind of supplement, in small 
print, on the previously mooted question, not perhaps 
interesting to the public in general, as to ‘‘ Who dis- 
covered the logical principal of a quantified predicate.” 


The Cornhill—we must confess that we have failed in 
discovering the treat of two new novels, which some care. 
ful critic in one of our contemporaries professed to have 
found in this number. The one we have discovered is 
called “‘ Young Brown,” and though this first instalment 
is somewhat poor, yet it contains touches that induce the 
hope of something better to come. ‘‘One of the Original 
Members " gives the story of the rise and progress of the 
first of the co-operative societies, ‘‘The Civil Service 
Supply Association,” and “A Whewellite’’ treats of ‘‘ The 
Planet Mars.” He informs us that tea and potatoes are 
not indigenous in Mars, and argues that, therefore, Mars 
cannot be inhabited by beings like ourselves. Without 


enquiring how people managed to live before either 


potatoes or tea were introduced into Europe, may we 
venture to doubt whether any Brewsterian ever tried to 
prove that the inhabitants of various planets, of which we 
can know little, are “‘ beings like ourselves.” If they be 
not, it is possible to conceive of their existing, even with- 
out tea or potatoes. 

Fraser's opens with an especially admirable lecture (the 
third of the course) by Max Miiller on Mr. Darwin’s 
‘ Philosophy of Language,” ending with the hope that he 








has shown the paramount importance of the Science of | 


Language for the scientific study of Psychology, and for 
the solution of the very grave problems which are agitating 
men’s minds at present. ‘‘ Froissart’s Chronicles”’ forms 
the subject of a pleasant, gossipy, retrospective review. 
‘A Turn through Gaelic Ireland in 1872”’ may be read 
with advantage by those who are doubting where to spend 
their summer holidays. The much canvassed “ Literature 
and Dogma” is reviewed by F. W. Newman, by no means 
over-favourably, but on seeing the name of the reviewer 
who can help exclaiming, ‘ Quis tulerit Gracchos,” &c. ? 

Macmillan’s has a well-written but far too brief paper on 
the author of “I promessi Sposi,” of whom one would 
have expected to find a memorial in every magazine this 
month, though, strange to say, this is, we believe, a solitary 
exception. Ireland is so often and so unjustly written 
down on every possible occasion that we are glad to see 
an appreciating tribute to the memory of Daniel O’Connell 
and also to the Irish for their discernment in so thoroughly 
trusting him. ‘Traditions of Sterne and Bunyan” is a 
short but entertaining sketch. 

The Month, in a somewhat lengthy paper, protests 
against what it calls ‘‘ The Bismarckian Persecution,” but 
what ought to be called “The last of the Bismarckian 
Persecutions.”’ It has ever been a mystery to us how 
Engilshmen who talk of the right of private judgment 
could be found ready to applaud Bismarck’s tyranny simply 
because the objects of that tyranny are not of the same 
faith as we are. Certain French Protestants of mark, 
notably MM. Guizot and Pressensé, are less bigoted, and 
see in its true light the persecution of Romanism, which is 
really the surest plan of propagating it. Much curious 
information respecting the Jesuits will be found in the 
history of the ** Monita Secreta’’ of that body. In the 
serial story, ‘Among the Prophets,” is an account of a 
visit to an ectstatica, Louise Lateau of Bois d’Haine. 

It has so often been a duty as well as a pleasure to us 
to give unqualified praise to the People’s Magazine, that we 
are the less sorry to mention a slight and easily explainable 
mistake in this number. The engraving that heads the 
paper on “ Vienna” is not, we think, the Palace of Schén- 
brunn, but a view in the Stadtparck of that city. Of the 





remaining papers, no less than twenty-five in number, 
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none of them too long, and amongst which, whatever his 
tastes, a reader must find something to please him, we 
must mention “A Summer’s Jaunt in Japan,” * Old Adver- 
tisements”’ (an always amusing topic), ‘‘ Summer Con- 
stellations,” and some admirable lines by Mrs. F. G. Lee. 
The frontispiece is an engraving (by Whymper) of Sir 
Joshua’s portrait of Lord Heathfield. 

In St. Paul’s Magazine the story of Mr. Carrington is 
continued, and ‘‘ Margaret and Elizabeth,” by the author 
of “Gideon’s Rock,” is concluded. Mr. C. O'Connor 
Morris recommends, in ‘‘ Art in the Higher Alps,” a study 
of the collection of paintings by M. Loppé, as a means of 
educating the age “in the noble and pure beauty of glacier 
scenery.” Mr. Browning has incorporated in his poem, 
«‘ Balaustion’s Adventure,’’ the version of “ Alcestis,” 
which is reviewed under the title of ‘‘ Euripides in Modern 
English—Browning’s Balaustion.” ‘‘A Poet of to-day” 
is a favourable notice of ‘*‘ Searching the Net: a Book of 
Verses,” by John Leicester Warren. ‘The weather and 
the sun” is a paper contributed by Richard A. Proctor, and 
therefore, though they who would be weatherwise will, of 
course, read it, they who are content to be otherwise should 
not fail to read it also. 

There is little that calls for mention in Town and 
Country, save two poetical criticisms, the first of which is 
not without merits, and is entitled ‘‘ Poetical Niaiseries.” 
In the second, the writer has made a discovery for which 
he should have the credit of originality. It is the similarity 
between the poems of Longfellow and Tennyson. 

The Victoria Magazine opens with an account of “ Deaf 
Mutes, and the New System of Visible Speech,” by S. F. 
A. Caulfield. ‘“‘ The Ladies’ War” is waged apparently in 
a famous country called Woman's Sphere. When the 
victory comes the army will, we are told, ‘‘have overcome 
Prejudice, and seen the beauties of Science, will have 
struck down Platitude, and silenced Sophistry and Senti- 
ment.” We are glad to name, in conclusion (the signature 
of the paper), ‘‘ Farewell.”” Charles L. Bruce contributes 
a short *‘ Reminiscence of John Stuart Mill.”’ 





<q 


THE THEATRES. 


Tue first real novelty of the Italian Opera season has at 
last been brought out. Written for the Opéra Comique, 
Paris, Les diamans de la Couronne was produced with 
great success in 1841. It was brought over to England, 
and introduced in an English version at the Princess’ 
Theatre, then under the direction of Mr. Maddox, on the 
2nd of May, 1844, with Mdme. Anna Thillon in the part of 
Catarina, whose brilliant vocalization drew crowds to the 
theatre. The first tenor part was sung by Mr. Allen, and 
Campo Mayor and Rebolledo were played by Mr. Weiss 
and Mr. Paul Bedford, then better known as a vocalist 
than as an actor. The music as originally written by 
Auber, if not so striking as that of Fra Diavolo, contains 
many brilliant numbers, notably in the airs given to the 
heroine, Catarina, such as the Brigand Song * Un di nella 
foresta,”’ in the first act; the bolero in the second act, and 
the duet between Catarina and Diana. ‘The bolero 
especially contains passages of the most brilliant and 
florid writing, and has always been a favourite with prime 
donne. 

The Covent Garden edition of Les diamans is much 
altered from the original. The spoken dialogue has been 
converted into recitative by Signor Vianesi, and, as in the 
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case of Fra Diavolo, various morceau are introduced from 
other operas of the composer, and also sundry original 
pieces by Signor Vianesi himself. Moreover, the part of 
Sebastian, originally written for a tenor, has been assigned 
to a baritone, Signor Cotogni, a most unnecessary and 
gratuitous alteration, and this involves omission and trans- 
position of some of the music which has besides been 
much re-arranged. The introduced pieces of Auber are 
from an early opera of his, La Neige, and a final rondo 
from his opera of Leicester. The introduction of these 
pieces is a grave error. Leicester, noticeable, by the way, 
as being the first work in which Auber enjoyed the 
collaboration of Scribe, was produced at the Opéra 
Comique in January, 1823, and La Neige ou le Nouvel 
Eginhart, a title which sufficiently explains its plot, was 
produced at the same theatre a few months afterwards in 
the same year. Both operas were written in Auber’s 
second manner, when he was influenced by the style of 
Rossini, and it was in answer to the attacks of the critics 
who accused him of being merely a blind reproducer of Jes 
formules Rossiniennes that he composed La Muette di 
Portici, the first of a series of brilliant works. 

The performance of Les Diamans at Covent Garden is 
unquestionably the finest that has been heard in England. 
It is doing no injustice to Miss Pyne or Madame Anna 
Thillon to say that they are both surpassed by Madame 
Patti, who sang with marvellous brilliancy throughout, her 
delivery of the triplets in the first song being exquisitely 
neat. The air “* Un di nella foresta,”’ arival to the famous 
**On yonder rock,” from Fra Diavolo was so charmingly 
sung, with such expression and archness, that we longed 
to hear Madame Patti as Zerlina. Best of all was the 
famous bolero with its variations, which Madame Patti 
sang wonderfully, scales, chromatic passages, none of 
them easy, some of the most extreme difficulty, being 
executed as easily and naturally as the simplest melody. 
The final rondo from Leicester is not very remarkable 
except for its florid writing, and was not only an unneces- 
sary strain on Madame Patti, who, however, sang it with- 
out any effort or sign of fatigue, but is out of keeping with 
the situation, and involves omission in the music quite 
unnecessary. Catarina is undoubtedly one of Madame 
Patti’s most striking and brilliant creations. 

The rest of the performers deserve due commendation. 
Mdme. Monbelli sings artistically and smoothly, especially 
in the duet with Mdme. Patti, and the introduced air, 
‘Fiamma gentil,” in the beginning of the second act. 
Signor Tagliafico’s voice now scarcely permits him to take 
parts of any importance, but he acts well as Campo Mayor, 
and Signor Ciampi sings the music of Rebolledo, including 
an unnecessary air, not by Auber, well, though he, for a 
wonder, makes but little attempt at acting. The tenor 
lover, Enrico, finds a competent representative in Signor 
Bettini, and Signor Cotogni plays Don Sebastian. 

The overture, familiar to all our orchestral performers, 
was splendidly played. Indeed, the accompaniments were 
carefully and delicately rendered throughout. 





Les diamans de la couronne was repeated on Saturday. 
On Monday, Jl Trovatore, with Mdme. Patti as Leonora. 
On Tuesday, the first representation of Le Nozze. 





FRENCH PLAYS. 
The unexpected departure of M. Brasseur has led to one 
good result, the re-engagement of Mdlle. Aimée Desclée, 
and her appearance in a new part. Maison Neuve was 
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the piece makes great demands on the resources of the 
chief exponent. What Madame Fargeuil may have been 
in this play, we cannot say, but it is impossible to realise a 
more striking impersonation of the heroine than that of 
Mdlle. Desclée. The part of Claire demands the union of 
many qualities in an actress. The earlier scenes are 
written in a style of light comedy; the later scenes are of 
dramatic and even tragic intensity. If, in thinking over 
the performance, we try to recall the name of any English 
actress who could play the part of Claire, we fail utterly. 
In some of the lighter scenes Miss Robertson might, pro- 
bably would, succeed. In some of the graver scenes we 
might imagine a fair performance by Miss Foote. But 
there is only one actress who possesses the genius necessary 
to realise the whole character of Claire, one who actually 
is the character she represents, full of girlish gaiety, a 
spoilt, wilful child in the first acts, yet rising to the highest 
dramatic intensity in the later scenes, and that is Mdlle. 
Aimée Desclée. 


The incidents of M. Sardou’s play, as played in England, 
are, with the exception of two scenes, of a sufficiently 
familiar type. A young couple who, in partnership with 
an old uncle, have successfully traded under the sign of 
La vieille cocarde, in an unfashionable quarter-of Paris, 
determine to dissolve the partnership. They leave the 
uncle clandestinely, in spite of his expressed opposition to 
their proceedings, leaving a note to break the news, and 
start for themselves in one of the new boulevards under 
the sign of Le bouton d'or. For a time all goes well; 
husband and wife are courted and flattered, and gain 
admission into fashionable society, and make the acquain- 
tance of a certain Count de Marsille, whe pays great 
attention to Claire. Then comes the catastrophe. The 
husband, who has speculated, is ruined by a sudden rise 
in the price of stocks; an execution is put in the house, 
and the goods carried off before the eyes of his wife. 
Worse than this, she learns, from the careless talk of her 
servants, that her husband has been unfaithful to her. In 


despair, Claire, scarcely knowing what she does, writes to | 


De Marsille, whose attentions she has hitherto repelled, 
and who has somehow inspired her with a romantic feel- 
ing, making an assignation with him. He comes, and, to 
her horror, she finds that he is drunk. In vain, her eyes 
opened, does she try by alternate menaces and coaxing to 
get rid of him. De Marsille holds his ground, waving her 
letter, and repeating that she had invited him. To get rid 
of him is now her sole thought. Under pretence of quieting 
him, she gives him a small dose of laudanum, thinking to 
send him to sleep and then take the letter from his hand. 
The man, however, snatches up the laudanum, drinks it 
off, and drops down lifeless. At this moment a knocking 
is heard at the door and her husband, accompanied by a 
police-officer, demands admittance. Hastily dragging the 
body behind a sofa she admits them. The visit is merely 
to obtain her signature to some documents, but in 
searching for the ink, in bringing forward a chair, in 
moving about the room, her husband all but discovers her 
terrible secret. At last they leave her, and she is free to 
drag the body along the balcony to De Marsille’s room, 
and struggle vainly to extract the compromising i«tter 
from the dead man’s hand. Interrupted in this task, she 
flies to the old uncle whom before she had despised, who is 
endeavouring to set right his nephew’s affairs, and confides 
in him. The news of the event soon spreads, and at last 
her husband arrives to say that De Marsille is still alive, 
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originally written by M. Sardou for Madame Fargeuil, and | that he had taken the letter from his grasp, and, in 


obedience to a faint sign from De Marsille, at once 
destroyed it. Claire’s reputation is saved, and with a few 
words of welcome back to their old home, the play ends. 
No terms are adequate to praise Mdlle. Desclée’s acting. 
In the earlier scenes, its girlish lightness was unsurpass- 
able, and the scene in which, half asleep, she listens to the 
Count’s declaration of love, waking up when he becomes 
too warm, is perfect. Something like this scene was 
introduced into Mr. Tom Taylor's The Sister's Penance, 
and the part was then played by Miss Terry. The great 
scene, of course, is the scene with De Marsille; and here 
Mdlle. Desclée’s acting was terribly real. There was no 
screaming, no exaggeration, but a sensation of dread horror 
throughout. Equally fine was the last act, the gradually 
rising terror as the husband tells of the discovery of the 
letter, giving way to the hysterical burst of joy, was nature 


itself. The whole performance is the finest we can call to 
mind. For expression, no one can compare with Malle. 
Desclée. Her looks are marvellous. Pleasing-looking 


only, but with wonderfully expressive eyes, a face that 
reflects at will every shade of emotion, a voice equally 
capable of every shade of expression, possessed of the 
very highest dramatic genius Mdlle. Desclée stands on a 
pinnacle by herself. 

The rest of the characters may be briefly noticed. 
M. Coste played the bourgeois husband admirably; M. 
Daubray, as the blunt citizen uncle was equally good, 
M. Edmond Barbe played the love scene and the drunken 
scene with much care and refinement, and that thorough 
artist, M. Didier, was most amusing as a Parisian “ swell.” 


The appearance of Madame Judic is certainly creditable 
to the enterprise of MM. Valnay and Pitron ; but, as there 
is no hope of hearing her in her best parts, she is scarcely 
likely to attract. As acomic actress, to judge from her 
monologue of Le mouton enragé, she reminded us much 
of Mrs. Bancroft in her earlier days. She has the same 


| innocent style of acting, of looking archly at the audience 





when she has made a point, and the same effusive sim- 
plicity and girlishness. As a vocalist, she is not remark- 
able. She sings ‘“‘ Ne m’chatouillez pas" in no wise better 
than Miss Claude sings the same song in Mr. Farnie’s 
Nemesis, and her pathos and force, as in ‘‘ J’ai pleuré,” are 
somewhat crude. But Mdme. Judic is a Parisian lionne, 
and it is very good of MM. Valnay and Pitron to give us 
a chance of hearing her here. 

The Globe Theatre is now occupied by a clever pro- 
vincial company, under the management of Mr. E. Saker, 
who perform a new and original comedy, entitled, Coming 
Home. T e piece is of the domestic drama type, and the 
hero is a_ needy knife-grinder.”” The elements of the 
plot are made up of a haughty step-mother, a little bigamy, 
a little flirtation, and the usual triumph of virtue over vice. 
We cannot compliment the author, whose dialogue is of 
the average smart style, and who has somewhat overloaded 
it with domestic business. But Mr. Saker is himself a 
good actor of the type of Mr. Craven, Miss O’Berne isa 
pleasing ingénue, and Miss Finland is a very promising 
young actress, while Mr. J. H. Barnes is a fairly good 
lover. In fact Mr. Saker’s company is nearly as strong 
as the Globe company proper. We wish him success in 
his short season. 

The new revival at Drury Lane is to be an adaptation 
of Anthony and Cleopatra by Mr. Halliday, who we hope 
will not treat Shakespeare’s verse as clumsily as he did 
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Scott’s. Mr. Anderson, Mr. Ryder, and Miss Wallis will 
appear. 

Charles the First has been revived for a short time at 
the Lyceum. 

Miss Clive is laid up with rheumatism, and King Fohn 
has been withdrawn from the bills of the Queen’s. The 
season will shortly close. 

Mr. Nation is shortly to open the Charing Cross Theatre, 
we hope with better success than attended his campaign 
at the Holborn. 

There has been no novelty at Her Majesty's Opera. On 
Saturday Norma was performed; on Monday Fawst, and 
on Tuesday Mignon, all with the same casts. Le Nozze 
de Figaro is postponed till Saturday. 

As we announced some time since Jl Talismano is to 
be postponed till next season. According to a managerial 
announcement that modern Saladin the Shah is the cause 
of the postponement. This is appropriate. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue official announcement of Mr. Cole’s new appoint- 
ment as Commissioner of the Annual International 
Exhibitions contains a suspicious reference to the new 
National Training College for Music as being one of the 
institutions which from its connection with the Albert Hall 
will be under the superintendence of this superannuated 
official who, while pensioned on full pay from the Museum, 
is to enter on a new career at £1,000 a year in the neigh- 
bouring building. If the British taxpayers submit to this 
they will submit to anything. 

To-day the members of the College of Organists are 
to hold a Féte Champétre at Chislehurst—a very pleasant 
method of arranging for a professional and artistic réunion. 
The party will visit the tomb of the late Emperor, where 
they will sing a short requiem, and in the evening there 
will be a special choral service in the beautiful village 
church of St. Nicholas, when an anthem by Mr. Long- 
hurst, of Canterbury, will be sung and Dr. Steggall and 
Mr. C. Warwick Jordan, Mus. Bac. Oxon. will preside at 
the organ. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti will take two months’ rest at Paris 
after the close of the season. She has engaged a villa in 
the neighbourhood of the capital. 

Signor and Mdme. Verdi have arrived in Paris, where 
they will remain for some time. 

Many of the musical instruments at the Vienna Exhi- 
bition were seriously injured by the recent storm. The 
pianos in the French section especially were damaged by 
the rain. 

A monument to Carl Tausig, the pianist, has been 
inaugurated at Berlin. During the ceremony the orchestra 
of the Imperial chapel played the funeral march from the 
Sinfonia Eroica, and the choir sang Mozart's Ave Verum 
and the well-known chorale—“ Jesus, meine Zuversicht.”’ 

Yesterday the jury were to give their decision on the 
works sent in for the Grand Prix de Rome, at the Paris 
Conservatoire. The cantatas of the six chosen candidates 


had been completed by the stipulated time, and to-day they 
will be performed by some of the chief artistes from the 
Opéra. 

A great musical festival is to be held at Havre on the 
20th and 21st inst., when one hundred and twenty-five 
bands and choral societies, including many military bands, 
will take part in the performances. 
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The Budget Commission is hard at work at Paris. It 
proposes to give 800,000 francs to the Opéra, 140,000 to 
the Opéra Comique, and 100,000 to the Théatre Italien. 

The State visit of the Shah to the Paris Opéra is post- 
poned from Saturday to Tuesdayin next week. The order 
of proceedings on the occasion will probably be similar to 
that on the visit of the Czar in 1867. 

A new contralto, Mdlle. Leavington, will make her début 
at the Paris Opéra next month in Le Prophéte. 

The début of Mdlle. Isaac at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
in La Fille du Regiment, has been attended with th 
utmost success. The young artiste is a pupil of the schoo 
of Duprez, and has already sung at Brussels, at th« 
Théatre de la Monnaie. 

A new comic opera, in one act, Royal Champagne, by 
M. Lemarié, has just been produced at the Théatre Lyrique 
(Athénée), at Paris. This work, which can scarcely fail to 
please the audience, as it is founded on that most popular 
of all subjects, the soldier's life, will serve to close the 
first year of M. Ruelle’s management of this house. His 
direction has been characterized by the utmost vigour and 
enterprise, and he has produced many new and important 
works. 

Mr. T. L. Southgate has retired from the editorship of 
the Musical Standard. 

Mr. Elwyn, who has been for some time past the choir 
master of St. Matthias’, Earl’s Court, Kensington, will 
direct the music at the new church of St. Luke, West 
Brompton, which is shortly to be opened. 

The large and unsightly transept organ at St. Paul's 
Cathedral has, at last, been sold, and will shortly be 
devoted to the purpose of a concert-room instrument, for 
which it was originally designed when erected in the 
Panopticon at Leicester Square. It will be placed in the 
Victoria Rooms, Clifton, under the direction of Messrs. 
Bryceson. 

Three works of interest to the musical reader have just 
been issued: the Life of Moscheles, by his widow, trans- 
lated by Mr. A. D. Coleridge; Mr. Sedley Taylor's non 
mathematical treatise on “‘ Sound and Colour;” and the 
‘‘ Choristers’ Guide,” by Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., one of the lay clerks of St. Paul’s Cathedral. A 
translation of Liszt’s Life of Chopin has been commenced 
in the new volume of the Choir. 

The death is announced of Signor Lauro Rossi, the 
director of the Conservatoire of Naples and formerly of the 
Conservatoire at Milan. 

A festival of the London Gregorian Choral Association 
was to be held last night at St. Philip’s, Battersea, con- 
sisting of evensong without sermon, under the direction of 
Mr. Gee, Mr. C. Warwick Jordan presiding at the organ. 
It would be a great improvement to the Books of Music 
issued by the Association if the committee were to exclude 
the ‘‘ Esq,” so persistently added to the names of the 
officials, and if they were to omit the advertisements of 
the works of Messrs. Gee and Jordan. Not only are such 
accretions unsuited to a book intended for use in church, 
but they also give a tone of individualism to the association 
which is manifestly undesirable in such a body. 

M. Gounod’s promised letter to the Echo in reference to 
the recent action against him reported in our columns 
simply amounts to a repetition of what his counsel said at 
the trial, viz., that when he accused Mr. Littleton of 
‘*‘ mulcting ” him he did not mean to accuse him of “ theft,” 
and that when he adopted Mr. Weldon’s expression that 
he must not submit “to be done again” he had no desire 
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to impute fraud. So far so good, but it seems to us that 
M. Gounod might as well have saved his paper, and our 
contemporary his space, as the matter simply stands where 
it did except that M. Gounod has shown his chagrin at 
the result. 

The Church of All Saints, Lambeth, was on Wednesday 
evening in last week the scene of a ‘ function’’ which 
was in many respects remarkable as regards the ritual 
practised under Dr. Lee’s superintendence while it was 
still more noticeable for the so-called music which was 
provided. In addition to the organ a small brass band 
joined in the accompaniments to the hymns with far more 
zeal than discretion, and when shortly before the proces- 
sion entered the performers commenced playing ‘ See the 
Conquering Hero Comes” the effect was little short of 
ludicrous, and to say the least was most unsuited to the 
time and place. Eventually the choir took up the strain 
to the well known processional hymn ‘ Onward Christian 
Soldiers,” and, with the band altogether at sixes and 
sevens with the organ, the result was literally abominable 
either from a musical or devotional point of view. At 
any rate when it was discovered that the band and the 
organ were altogether out of tune with each other common 
sense would have dictated that one or the other should 
have given way, but there was evidently no intention to 
adopt such a course, in fact the agonising operation was 
repeated during the evening in some of the later hymns. 
The tunes, except Tallis’ Canon, were all unsatisfactory, 
and some absolutely frivolous, furnishing as usual a 
marked contrast to the Gregorianism of the other parts 
of the service. The office was well sung by Dr. F. G. 
Lee, the vicar, whose voice is musical and clear. The 
decorations were chaste and artistic, but to anything more 
discreditable than the music it has seldom been our lot to 
listen. 


— 
—— 





LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 

Dr. STEELE, it is understood, will be the biographer (vice Mrs. 
Pender Cudlip) of the late James Hannay, author of “ Singleton 
Fontenoy.” 

Mr. Sala, after a sojourn of nearly half a year at Hastings, 
has, we are glad to learn, recovered something of his former 
health. 

Miss Braddon’s voluminous library of romance is increased 
this week by three new volumes, under the title of ‘‘ Strangers 
and Pilgrims.” 

The Silbury Hill tumulus has been purchased by Sir John 
Lubbock, M.P., banker and archzologist. 

Stephens Hayward’s ‘Hunted to Death” will be supple- 
mented in the new edition, now preparing, by two or three new 
minor tales from his pen, never before published. 

A twentieth edition of Sir Edward Creasy’s “ Decisive Battles 
of the World, from Marathon to Waterloo ’’—Sadowa and Sedan 
might yet be added in an appendix—has made its appearance. 

The ninth biographer (of any importance) of the great scholar, 
Erasmus, has, in the instance of Mr. R. B. Drummond, just 
issued from the press in two volumes, his Life and Character. 
His predecessors, as celebrants of Erasmus’ genius, are Miiller, 
Glosius, Le Clerc, De Laur, Bayle, Hess, Burigny, and 
Rhenanus. 

William Allingham, the charming Irish song-writer, is the 
author of the pretty little ballad of ‘The Faithless Knight,” in 
last week’s Athenaum. 

Mrs. Arthur Arnold’s translation of Emilio Castelar’s “ Re- 
cuerdos de Italia,” under the title of ““Old Rome and New 
Italy,” is on the eve of publication. 

The author of ‘* The Canon’s Daughter ” (Mr. Robert St. John 
Corbet), has a new three volume novel in the press, called ‘ The 
Squire’s Grandson.” 





The acting secretary to the Government of that North-Indian 
province (Mr. Lepel Griffin) is preparing a second edition of his 
* Rajas of the Punjab.” 

A new novel, in three volumes, called “Stranded, but not 
Lost,” will soon appear, from the hand of Dorothy Bromyard. 

The thirtieth thousand is being sold of Dr. Morrell’s ‘‘ Com. 
plete Manual of Spelling.” 

At a special evening meeting of the Royal Geographical 
Society, on Monday, the President, Sir Bartle Frere, read a 
paper of his own, called “* Remarks on Zanzibar.” 

A re-issue of H. B.’s world-famous Political caricatures may 
soon be expected from the Messrs. Routledge. We hope it will 
have a letter-press accompaniment, for otherwise it will be 
‘“‘caviare to the general.” 

A happier thought than many a Happy Thought of Mr. 
Burnand’s has just been thrown out by Dr. Ingleby, before the 
Royal Society of Literature, by the acceptance of which the 
enigmatical dedication, signed ‘“T. T.,” prefixed to Shake- 
speare’s sonnets would be at once explained. The suggestion 
is that the “Mr. W. H.” there referred to as the “ onlie 
begetter” of the sonnets—meaning the author of them—was 
simply a misprint for Mr. W. S., that is the poet himself, 
William Shakespeare! T. T., whose initials were appended to 
that queer little round-about decidation, was notoriously Thomas 
Thorpe, who first published the work in 1600, and who, address. 
ing himself to the author, and wishing him “all happiness,” 
would naturally speak of himself (the publisher) as the “ well 
wishing adventurer in setting forth "—the joint enterprise. 

The Royal Academy’s annual soirée on Saturday last was one 
of the most brilliant that has taken place in the new gallery. 
There was an unusually numerous gathering and among those 
welcomed by Sir Francis Grant as President were several 
of the principal personages in the retinue of the Shah. 

Horace Clark, the Americar millionaire of Wall Street, New 
York, whose death on the r1gth ult. was caused by a rheumatic 
spasm of the heart, appears to have paid the penalty of over- 
brain work—the disease of the century. His property was at 
least 10,000,000 dols. The funds were affected by the tidings 
of his decease, and the Ring, if not broken up by the event is 
certainly weakened. 

Carleton’s new illustrated edition of the works of Charles 
Dickens, the cheapest and handsomest reprint of the Master- 
Humorist anywhere produced, is having an enormous sale on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and has already numbered up 
three volumes, “ Pickwick Papers,” ‘* Oliver Twist,” and “ David 
Copperfield.” 

Macready’s library, which was scattered, under Christie and 
Manson’s hammer, the day before yesterday, was especially 
interesting by reason of the autograph inscriptions, contained 
in so many of the volumes, from authors of the greatest 
celebrity, from Lord Byron to Charles Dickens. Yesterday his 
art collection excited eager competition. 

This afternoon the admirable sea-sketches of the late Edwin 
Weedon (for so many years past foremost among the draughts- 
men of the Illustrated London News) will go to chance purchasers 
in the same great auction mart. 

To-morrow, there will also be scattered in lots, the gold, silver, 
and silver-gilt plate, most of it presentation plate, formerly 
belonging to Madame Grisi and Signor Mario. 

A descendant of Sir Joshua Reynolds on Tuesday next will, 
through the hands of the same auctioneers, place within reach 
of that great painter’s admirers, a choice collection of proof 
engravings from his masterpieces. 

The Rev. Joshua Young’s death on the 3rd inst. was wholly 
unexpected. He had been looking forward to his visit to town 
from Torquay as to a pleasant excursion, and was hardly arrived 
there before he had expired. He was the only son of Charles 
Young, the once famous tragedian; and his charming memoir of 
his father, supplemented by his own delightful Diary, had but 
very recently been published—springing upon the instant into 
popularity, and making his name—quite apart from his father’s— 
worthy of some passing commemoration. 

Signor Fancelli, now engaged as first tenor at Her Majesty's 
Opera, was so successful last April while singing at Lisbonne, 
that the King of Portugal conferred on him the “Order of 
Christ,” 
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